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Trade Associations and Busi- 
ness Stabilization 


An Address by Frederick M. Feiker, Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, At 
Annual Meeting of the American Trade Association Executives, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, September 24, 1931 


We are face to face today with 
realities. Business depression is a 
drastic but, none the less, potent edu- 
cational factor in the improvement 
in business practice. We are in a 
period of appraising true values. One 
of my friends phrased the present 
era of business management by call- 
ing it the “era of the passing of the 
stuffed shirt’. Men who have been 
built by their businesses during the 
past decade are being sharply meas- 
ured by the trial as to whether they 
can build their businesses. In each in- 
dustry the firms which have been 
No. 1 are striving to hold that posi- 
tion against firms that have been 
called No. 3 or No. 4. During the next 
two years there will emerge from our 
present business situation a new 
group of business leaders tried in the 
fire of the realities of the present. 

It may be hard medicine to take, 
but what is true for the individual is 
also true for the group; and what is 
true for the groups is also true for 
the nation. We must shake out of 
words which have become meaning- 
less the essential truths, and on the 
basis of these essential truths build 
a commercial structure. 

During the last year we have heard 
& great deal about economic plan- 
ning, of stabilization, and of the 
control of business. What do we mean 
by economic planning, and what are 


stabilization and group control of 
industry? These questions can be ap- 
proached, and are being approached, 
from many angles. We have, on the 
one side, the theoretical discussion as 
to whether capitalism has failed; 
whether it must be replaced by a 
new social economic philosophy. We 
have had it borne in on us that the 
United States is a part of an eco- 
nomic world of nations, and that our 
problems are, in part, international 
in scope. We have also been treated 
in public to a discussion of many 
plans, and in private we have listened 
to literally scores of schemes, the 
proposer of each believing that he 
has the solution of our present diffi- 
culty. 


As I review with you these many- 
sided questions, there are three or 
four ideas which emerge, about which 
I can build my own convictions. 
These ideas do not constitute a plan, 
but they may suggest a program of 
action. 

In the first place, it seems to me 
that the greatest outstanding single 
idea which is growing out of our 
present situation is the belief on the 
part of business men that we must 
control the amplitude of the ups and 
downs of business. Various plans are 
proposed to exercise this control. It 
is stimulating to every man who has 
taken part in trade association work 


to realize that practically all of 
of these proposals assume the trade 
association in some form as the es- 
sential unit of the proposed program 
of control. 

The next idea emerges from these 
many plans is that the Government 
must take some action with regard 
to the machinery of control. These 
ideas range all the way from having 
the Government take over industry, 
to changes in our present laws which 
will make it possible for businesses 
to combine for the control of prices 
and for the interchange of sales and 
production policies not now possible 
under our present laws. 

In a nut shell, it may be said that 
we have two camps of thought: One 
believing that force must be brought 
to bear to change or to direct the 
machinery of trades and industries; 
and the other that the machinery in 
trades and industries will not change 
the economic laws, and that the sure, 
and in the long run the better meth- 
od, is the slower process of educa- 
tion. 

It is hard to discuss these differ- 
ences of viewpoint, and certainly 
there is not opportunity in this ad- 
dress to develop the many angles of 
the subject. When we discuss pro- 
grams of control, however, we have 
the opportunity to study not only 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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Full Text of New Texas 
Green Fruit Law 


Citrus growers of Florida, who 
have a new green fruit law of their 
own which seems to be operating ef- 
fectively, will be interested in know- 
ing the exact provisions of another 
new. green fryit law now operative 
in Texas. The full text of the Texas 
law is printed herewith: 


Section 1. That Chapter 288, Acts 
of the Regular Session of the Forty- 
first Legislature of 1929, be amend- 
ed so as hereinafter to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Chapter 288. That as used in this 
act the word ‘person’ shall extend to 
and include persons, partnerships, 
associations and corporations; and 
the word ‘box’ refers to standard 
size containers now in common use 
in this State in the packing and 
shipping of citrus fruit; and the 
words ‘citrus fruit’ shall extend and 
include only the fruits of citrus gran- 
dis, osbeck, commonly and hereafter 
called grapefruit or pomelo, and cit- 
rus siensis, osbeck, commonly salled 
sweet or round oranges, and hereinaf- 
ter called oranges; and the words 
‘packing house’ shall extend to and 
include any structure or place pre- 
pared for and used for packing and 
otherwise preparing citrus fruit for 
market or transportation; the word 
‘grove’ to extend to and include any 
yard, garden, orchard or any separate 
or integral unit or area where citrus 
fruit is grown; and the words ‘dis- 
tributing house’ shall extend to and 
include and structure, railroad, car, 
truck, or place used for carrying, re- 
ceiving or distributing citrus fruit 
shipped from any other State into 
Texas; and the words ‘out of State’ 
shall extend to and include any cit- 
rus fruit produced outside of Texas 
and shipped into this State.” 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for 
any person to sell, or offer for sale, 
any citrus fruit that is immature, 
unripe, overripe, frozen or frost dam- 
aged, or otherwise unfit for consump- 
tion or to transport prepare receive 
or deliver for transportation or mar- 
ket, any citrus fruit between the first 
day of September and next succeed- 
ing December 15th, both dates inclu- 
sive, in any year, unless such fruit 
is accompanied by a stamp or stamps 
as provided herein to evidence the 
certificate of inspection and maturi- 
ty thereof as defined in this act, is- 


sued by a duly authorized citrus fruit 
inspector, or special citrus fruit in- 
spector, or by a duly authorized in- 
spector of the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 


The certificates of inspection and 
maturity mentioned in this act shall 
be of such number, form, size and 
character as the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture of this State may by rule 
or regulation prescribe, and shall be 
used in such manner as to identify 
the fruit to which they relate. All 
inspections shall be made in the 
groves where the fruit is grown. Any 
person desiring inspection shall be 
entitled to have such inspection made 
by the State inspectors in the grove 
or such part of a defined area of a 
grove as is desired under such rules 
and regulations as the Commissioner 
of Agriculturee may prescribe. If 
upon inspection, as to the required 
test, the owner of such citrus fruit 
shall be entitled to a clearance 
certificate permitting him to have 
the fruit identified in such clearance 
certificate removed from the trees. 

The maturity stamps as mentioned 
herein shall be delivered to such own- 
er or shipper at the packing house 
as provided herein upon the payment 
of the fee as hereinafter provided in 
accordance with the number of box- 
es of fruit to be shipped. 

Provided, that it shall be unlaw- 
ful during the remaining period of 
from December 16th to August 31st, 
following, both dates inclusive, when 
inspection is not required by this act, 
for any person to sell, offer for sale, 
transport, deliver or prepare for sale 
or transportation, any citrus fruit 
which is immature or otherwise un- 
fit for consumption, or for any per- 
son to receive such fruit under a con- 
tract of sale, or for the purpose of 
sale, offering for sale, transportation 
or delivery for transportation there- 
of. Provided further, that the pro- 
visions of this act shall not apply to 
sales of citrus fruits “on the trees’’, 
nor to common carriers or their a- 
gents when the fruit accepted for 
transportation or transported by such 
a common carrier is accompanied by 
a proper certificate of maturity and 
inspection of such fruits, as herein- 
after provided, or when accepted by 
them for transportation between the 
16th day of December in any year 
and the 31st day of August next 


thereafter, both dates inclusive, or 
transportation of the fruit from the 
grove to the packing house located 
within this State. 


Sec. 3. That within the purpose 
and meaning of this act, pomelos 
(grapefruit) shall be deemed to be 
mature only when the total soluble 
solids of the juice is not less than 
ten per cent (10%) and when the 
minimum ratio of total soluble solids 
of the juice thereof to be anhydrous 
citric acid shall be seven to one 
(7-1): provided, however, that the 
early seeded varieties of grapefruit 
shall be deemed mature after Sep- 
tember 1st of each year and the seed- 
less variety after November 15th of 
each year when the total soluble sol- 
ids is not less than nine per cent 
(9%) and when the ratio of total 
soluble solids of the juice thereof 
to the anhydrous citric acid is as 
follows: 


(a) When the total soluble solids 
of the juice is not less than nine per 
cent (9%), the minimum ratio of 
total soluble solids to the anhydrous 
citric acid shall be six and one-half 
to one (6.5-1). 

(b) When the total soluble solids 
of the juice is not less than ten per 
cent (10%) the minimum ratio of 
total soluble solids to the anhydrous 
citric acid shall be six to one (6-1). 

(c) When the total soluble solids 
of the juice is not less than eleven 
per cent (11%), the minimum ratio 
of total soluble solids to the anhy- 
drous citric acid shall be five and 
one-half to one (5.5-1). 

(d) When the total soluble solids 
of the juice is not less than twelve 
per cent (12%), the minimum ratio 
of total soluble ‘solids to the anhy- 
drous citric acid shall be five to one 
(5-1). 

(e) That within the meaning and 
purposes of this act, oranges shall be 
deemed to be mature when the juice 
thereof contains not less than eight 
(8) per centum of the total soluble 
solids to each part of the anhydrous 
citric acid. 

(f) In determining the total solu- 
ble solids, the Brix hydrometer shall 
be used, and the reading of the hy- 
drometer corrected for temperature 
shall be considered as the per cen- 
tum of the total soluble solids. An 
hydrous citric acid shall be deter- 
mined by titration of the juice, using 
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standard alkali and phenolphtalein as 
the indicator, the total acidity being 
calculated as anhydrous citric acid. 

(g) All citrus fruit not conform- 
ing to the above standards shall be 
deemed and held to be immature 
within the meaning of this act. 

Sec. 8a. It is provided, however, 
that in addition to the above ma- 
turity requirements and standards 
set out in Section 2 above, the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture may pre- 
scribe additional seasonal require- 
ments from time to time to the end 
that citrus fruit shall at all times be 
fit for human consumption before 
being offered for sale. 

Sec. 4. The owner, manager, or 
operator of each packing house or 
place at which it is intended to pack 
or prepare citrus friut for market, 
or transportation during the then 
present or next ensuing citrus fruit- 
shipping season, shall register an- 
nually such packing house and its 
location, shipping points, and his post 
office address with the Commissioner 
of Agriculture of this State not less 
than ten (10) days before packing 
any citrus fruits for sale or tanspor- 
tation in or at such packing house; 
and shall, in addition to such registra- 
tion, give the said Commissioner of 
Agriculture not less than seven (7) 
days’ written notice of the date on 
which the packing or other prepara- 


tion for sale or transportation be- 
tween October 15th and December 
16th, both dates inclusive, of the cur- 
rent or next ensuing season’s crop to 


be begun. It shall be unlawful for 
any person to operate a citrus fruit 
packing house or to pack or other- 
wise prepare for sale or transport 
any citrus fruit in such packing house 
without having previously registered 
said packing house and give notices 
herein required, provided, that no 
certificate of inspection and maturity 
of any fruit shall be issued by any 
authorized inspector to any packing 
house or the agents or representa- 
tives thereof which has not been reg- 
istered with the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture of this State during the then 
current year, or has not given to said 
Commissioner of Agriculture the no- 
tices as required by this act, nor un- 
til after the payment of any inspec- 
tion fee required by this act. 

(b) When the Commissioner of 
Agriculture has reason to believe that 
citrus fruit from States other than 
Texas is green he is authorized here- 
in to test such fruit; however, the 
standard for the testing of such 
out of State fruit shall be on the 
same basis as that used in the State 
wherein such citrus fruit is grown; 
provided, that where such State has 
no maturity standard then the Texas 
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maturity standard shall apply. 

Sec. 5. Any vendor or shipper of 
citrus fruit between the dates of Oc- 
tober 15th and December 15th, both 
dates inclusive, each year shall pay 
to the Commissioner of Agriculture 
of this State a fee of two and one- 
half (2%) cents each for each box 
of citrus fruit by him or them sold 
or transported or delivered for trans- 
portation; or when such fruit is sold 
or transported in one-half boxes, bas- 
kets or other containers less than half 
of the standard size containers, the 
fee shall be one and one-half (1%) 
cents for each such basket, container 
or half box; or when such fruit is 
sold or transported in bulk, the fee 
shall be two and half (2%) cents for 
each eighty (80) pounds or fraction 
thereof of such fruit. 

Such fee shall be due and pay- 
able when the fruit is prepared for 
market or transportation and pay- 
ment thereof shall be evidenced by 
stamps, as hereinafter provided. And 
it shall be unlawful to sell, deliver, 
transport, or deliver, for transporta- 
tion, or receive for transportation, 
any citrus fruit, payment of the fee 
for which is not evidenced by proper 
stamps to be provided by the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. Provided, 
however, that the provisions of this 
section shall not apply to the trans- 
portation or carriage of fruit from 
groves to packing houses within this 
State. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture to 
furnish vendors and shippers of cit- 
rus fruits with such stamps to be at- 
tached to packages of fruit prepared 
for sale or delivery for transportation 
or to be affixed to the bill of lading 
where shipment is in bulk. 

Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of 
any vendor or shipper of citrus fruit 
to properly and securely affix and 
attach to each package of citrus fruit 
prepared for sale or delivery for 
transportation, or to the bill of lading 
or other shipping receipt therefore 
when shipment is in bulk, the neces- 
sary stamp to evidence payment of 
the inspection fee herein provided. 

Sec. 8. It shall be unnlawful for 
any unauthorized inspector to make 
or issue any false certificate as to 
inspection, maturity or payment of 
inspection fees. 

Sec. 9. All citrus fruit prepared 
for sale or transportation, or which 
is being prepared for such purposes, 
or is being delivered for sale or trans- 
portation, that may be found to be 
immature or otherwise unfit for con- 
sumption upon inspection and testing, 
is hereby declared to be a public nui- 
sance, detrimental to the public 
health, and the sale thereof declared 
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to be fraud upon the public and shall 
be seized and destroyed by citrus 
fruit inspectors, or by the sheriff of 
the county where found; provided 
that the owner of such citrus fruit 
that is immature or otherwise unfit 
for consumption may be allowed to 
retain possession of the same, sub- 
ject to such regulations as the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture may pre- 
scribe for the disposition thereof. 

Sec. 10. Upon recommendation of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, the 
Governor may in each year appoint 
and commission as many citrus fruit 
inspectors for such period or periods, 
not exceeding one year, as said Com- 
missioner may deem to be necessary 
for the effective enforcement of this 
act. Such inspectors shall make and 
file in the office of the Secretary of 
State, the oath required by the Con- 
stitution of this State and shall give 
a good and sufficient bond in the sum 
one thousand dollars ($1,000.00), 
payable to the Governor of the State 
of Texas and condtioned for the 
faithful performance of the duties of 
such office. All persons authorized 
under the provisions of this act to 
inspect and certify to the maturity 
of citrus fruit shall be governed in 
the discharge of their duties as such 
inspectors by the provisions of this 
act, and by the rules and regulations 
pursuant thereto prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture as here- 
in authorized and shall perform their 
duties under his direction and super- 
vision. 

Sec. 11 The salary of each citrus 
fruit inspector or “Special Citrus 
Fruit Inspector” shall be at the rate 
of one hundred and fifty dollars 
($150.00) per month and in addition 
thereto shall receive his or her nec- 
essary traveling and other expenses 
incurred by him or her in the dis- 
charge of his or her duties as such 
inspector, which shall be paid upon 
approval of accounts thereof by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture. The 
Commissioner of Agriculture is here- 
by authorized to employ such addi- 
tional field and other agents and 
clerical assistance, at such times and 
for such periods, and to incur and 
pay any other expenses of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture during the 
citrus fruit season, as may be neces- 
sary for the effective enforcement of 
this act, and to secure the payment 
of the inspection fees hereby imposed 
under the authority of this act. 

In cases of emergency or necessity 
when no citrus fruit inspector is avail- 
able for the inspection of citrus fruit 
in any particular locality in this 
State, the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture may designate some fit and com- 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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Inspecting Shipments of 
Fruits and Vegetables 


By Wells A. Sherman, Specialist in 
Charge, Fruit and Vegetable Div- 


Bureau of Agricultural 


ision, 


Economics, Department of 


Agriculture 


The Fruit and Vegetable Division 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics is in direct contact with al- 
most every branch of the fruit and 
vegetable industry. Through its 
market news service many thousands 
of growers, shippers, and dealers are 
daily informed of the number of cars 
of each of the principal fruits and 
vegetables loaded in each State dur- 
ing the preceding 24 hours. They 
are also furnished with a statement 
of the number of cars arriving daily 
in each of the principal markets by 
States of origin. Prevailing prices in 
regions of heavy production and car- 
lot and jobbing prices in the principal 
receiving markets are also parts of 
the daily reports which are given to 
the telegraph companies and press 
agencies, which are extensively used 
in radio broadacsting, and which are 
furnished on request to any interest- 
ed party in the form of a comprehen- 
sive daily mimeographed report. 

Files of these reports preserved 
from year to year give an excellent 
picture of the marketing of each 
successive crop with a detailed his- 
tory of the movement from all prin- 
cipal districts and prices in all prin- 
cipal markets. 

These price reports are accepted 
as authoritative and are the basis 
for determining values in the settle- 
ment of many loss and damage claims 
by shippers and receivers against car- 
riers. 

To bring this service as closely 
as possible to the producers and ship- 
pers a series of about 40 temporary 
field stations are maintained in the 
principal producing districts each 
year for periods ranging from a few 
weeks in the case of strawberries to 
several months in the case of ap- 
ples and late potatoes. Each field 
station concentrates its principal at- 
tention upon the particular crop of 
greatest interest to the section at 
the time. 

Permanent year around market 
news stations are maintained in 23 
cities. 

Another major and intimate con- 
tact with the industry is through the 


inspection service rendered by this 
Division. Permanent terminal mar- 
ket inspection headquarters are main- 
tained in 47 cities, to which applica- 
tion can be made by any financially 
interested party for the inspection 
and certification as to grade and con- 
dition of any fresh fruit and vege- 
table or related products. Some 85 
commodities have been inspected in 
carload lots ranging from peanuts to 
pumpkins and from cress to Christ- 
mas trees. Terminal market inspec- 
tion is usually for a fee of $4 and 
certificates are accepted as prima fa- 
cie evidence of the truth of the state- 
ments contained therein by all United 
States courts. The present require- 
ments of importing countries render 
it almost necessary for exporters of 
fresh fruits, particularly apples, to 
patronize this service. Otherwise 
its use is entirely voluntary. 


Largely through cooperative ar- 
rangements with nearly all of the in- 
dividual States similar inspection ser- 
vice has been made available to grow- 
ers and shippers at point of origin 
where the greater part of the inspec- 
tion work is now done. 

During the fiscal year ended July 
1, 1930, there were a total of 243,- 
699 inspections made at shipping 
points and 44,740 in terminal mar- 
kets, most of these being carload 
quantities. 

The inspection certificates are 
largely used as a basis of selling, 
the shipper offering the buyer by tel- 
egram U. S. No. 1, Government cer- 
tificate attached to bill of lading. In- 
spection in the terminal markets is 
often used to determine the amount 
of change in condition which has oc- 
curred since inspection at point of 
origin or to determine the question 
of original grade and quality on pro- 
ducts not inspected at point of ori- 
gin, when these matters are in dis- 
pute. 

Cash buyers or local shippers often 
make the United States grades and 
inspection the basis of their offers 
to growers who are loading cars from 
surrounding territory. For example 
a potato shipper in Idaho will an- 
onunce from day to day what price 
he will pay for carloads at shipping 
points within certain territories, the 
cars to grade U. S. No. 1 and that 
fact to be evidenced by Federal-State 
inspection certificates. Managers of 
cooperative marketing organizations 


find this service particularly helpful 
in convincing certain packing houses 
or certain growers that the quality of 
their goods is not equal to that of 
some others and can not therefore 
be included in the same pools. In 
this way the inspection service has 
been found to exert an immediate in- 
fluence upon the conditions of pro- 
duction resulting in a more intelli- 
gent effort on the part of many grow- 
ers to produce goods of better mar- 
ket quality. 

A basic service rendered the fruit 
and vegetable industries which may 
not be as obvious to the individual 
grower but upon which both the mar- 
ket news and inspection services are 
based, is the service of standardiza- 
tion or the development and descrip- 
tion of specific market grades and 
standards for each of these perish- 
able commodities. This work has 
been done as the result of many years 
of patient research in the Fruit and 
Vegetable Division. It is found, 
however, to be a task which is never 
fully completed, for changing condi- 
tions of production, changing meth- 
ods of packing and transportation, 
and changes in market demand make 
necessary a constant revision of these 
grades if they are to remain reliable 
measures of commercial value. 

The Department is without auth- 
ority to promulgate any of these 
grades for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables as mandatory. They are mere- 
ly developed on the best information 
obtainable and recommended for the 
use of the trade. Many States have, 
however, by special legislation made 
certain of these United States re- 
commended grades mandatory for 
goods offered for shipment or sold 
within the State. 

Without a common language for 
the description of grades and qual- 
ities understood alike in all the 
States, market reports of prices 
would be well nigh unintelligible, 
while the inspection service would 
be reduced to the necessity of writ- 
ing certificates which could do no 
more than describe in more or less 
stereotyped language the impressions 
of the inspector which resulted from 
his examination of the goods. Ex- 
pressed in terms of definite grades 
these certificates are intelligible from 
one end of the country to the other. 
Their use has simplified transactions 

(Continued on next page.) 
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Nitrogen To Be Stated 
Instead of Potash 


New Fertilizer Laws or Regulations 
in Twelve Northeastern States 
to Become Effective January 1 


For more than half a century it 
has been customary to state the ni- 
trogen content of fertilizers in terms 
of the ammonia equivalent. However, 
in 12 Northeastern States — all of 
New England, New York, Pensyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land and West Virginia, this prac- 
tice is to be changed beginning Jan- 
uary 1st, 1932, according to an an- 
nouncement by Charles J. Brand, 
executive secretary and treasurer of 
The National Fertilizer Association. 

This change was made possible by 
a series of conferences of control 
chemists, agronomists and fertilizer 
manufacturers held during the past 
few months. It has been advocated 
for some time by the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists, by 
many agronomists and by The Nat- 
ional Fertilizer Association. 

The nitrogen in fertilizers is pres- 
ent in many forms of which ammonia 


INSPECTING SHIPMENTS OF 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
(Continued from preceding page.) 
and reduced the number of honest 
misunderstandings and controversies 
over the quality of goods offered or 
contracted for, sold, or delivered. 
United States grades have been re- 
commended for 51 products, includ- 
ing the principal fruits and vegeta- 
bles, extending as far into the realm 
of related products as to include the 
asparagus fern, the peanut, and the 
pecan. Requests for the establishment 
of official grades are now being made 
by the growers of an increasing num- 
ber of greenhouse and floricultural 
products. 

Ususally as a preliminary to the 
establishment of grades for minor 
products, research surveys of the en- 
tire industry are necessary to deter- 
mine its extent, the different qual- 
ities of the product produced in the 
different sections, methods of mar- 
keting, systems of grading now in 
use, and the ideas of buyers and sell- 
ers as to the relative importance of 
the different elements which go to 
make up commercial quality. These 
studies may have as one primary ob- 
Ject the determination of potential 


is only one. This is not logical ac- 
cording to those who are best in- 
formed—the best common denom- 
inator being the element—nitrogen. 

Nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash are the three plant foods on 
which the value of a complete fertil- 
izer is usually based although cal- 
cium, sulfur, magnesium, manganese 
and other elements are frequently of 
value. Varying quantities of the lat- 
ter group of so-called minor plant 
foods are present in most mixed fer- 
tilizers. 

The meaning of the change from 
ammonia to nitrogen will be read- 
ily understood by referring to the 
following table of comparisons:— 

1 per cent of nitrogen equals 1.22 
per cent of ammonia. 

2 per cent of nitrogen equals 2.43 
per cent of ammonia. 

3 per cent of nitrogen equals 3.65 
per cent of ammonia. 

4 per cent of nitrogen equals 4.86 
per cent of ammonia. 

5 per cent of nitrogen equals 6.08 
per cent of ammonia. 

New fertilizer recommendations 


market demand and how this is like- 
ly to be affected by changed meth- 
ods or preparation or distribution. 
The results of such studies are 
published in permanent form for the 
information and guidance alike of 
producers and distributors. 


ENTOMOLOGIST GOES TO 
MEXICO TO STUDY MEX- 
ICAN FRUIT FLY 


Dr. C. A. Baker of the Bureau of 
Entomology, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, left Washington today 
(September 25) for Mexico City 
where he will study the Mexican 
fruit fly and related species. (This 
fly should not be confused with the 
Mediterranean fruit fly). 

Dr. C. L. Marlatt, Chief of the bu- 
reau, in announcing Doctor Baker’s 
transfer to Mexico City, explained 
that citrus plantings in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley have expanded 
rapidly and a few adult flies have 
appeared in this region. Infested 
fruits often appear in the markets 
in Mexican towns across the Rio 
Grande. 

These facts emphasize the neces- 
sity of spending investigations on the 


for the guidance of farmers have 
been made by agronomists of the 
various State Agricultural Colleges. 
In most cases the new analyses 
recommended will contain the same 
percentage of nitrogen that the 
analyses formerly recommended con- 
tained of ammonia. This means that 
as a general rule farmers will get 
about one-fifth more nitrogen in the 
analyses than they are accustomed to 
using. 

In addition to the change from am- 
monia to nitrogen the new regula- 
tions will require that the percent- 
ages of plant food in all mixed fer- 
tilizers be stated in whole numbers 
and not in fractions or decimals. The 
brand name will include the numerals 
showing the minimum percentage of 
each plant food—nitrogen, available 
phosphoric acid and potash in the 
order named. The statement of the 
guaranty on the bag or tag will be 
simplified and will show only the net 
weight, brand name including the 
analysis, percentage of each plant 
food and name and address of the 
manufacturer. 


Mexican fruit fly. Recent resigna- 
tions at the bureau’s laboratory in 
Mexico City, maintained in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Agri- 
culture of Mexico, make it impera- 
tive that the work of this laboratory 
be reorganized. Doctor Baker, who 
was active in the Florida campaign 
against the Mediterranean fruit fly 
and who also has had general super- 
vision of the Mexican fruit fly work, 
will now assume personal charge of 
the staff in the Mexico City labora- 
tory. 

“Under this assignment,” says 
Doctor Marlatt, “Doctor Baker will 
remain in close contact with all of 
the work the bureau is doing on 
tropical fruit flies and other tropi- 
cal insects and he will cooperate with 
the Chief of the bureau in planning 
and coordinating research on these 
problems carried on at the bureau 
laboratories in the Canal Zone and 
Hawaii.” 


Results 
New- Office Boy: I’ve added those 
figures up ten times, sir. 
Employer: Good boy! 
New Office Boy: And here’s the 
ten answers, sir. 
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TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


We wish that every reader of The Citrus In- 
dustry might read and carefully study the ad- 
dress “Trade Associations and Business Stabili- 
zation” by Frederick M. Feiker, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
which is printed in full elsewhere in this issue. 

As Mr. Feiker points out, there never was a 
time when trade associations were so essential 
to the welfare of industry and the stabilization 
of business as now. This is quite as true of 
the citrus industry as of any other industry; in- 
deed, it would seem that the need in our partic- 
ular industry is greater at this time than in any 
other. The Citrus Industry does not subscribe 
to the theory advanced by professional pessim- 
ists or chronic crape hangers that the industry 
has gone to the demnition bow-wows and that 
nothing short of a major operation will cure 
our ills. Rather, we believe that the industry, 
ill though it may be, will solve its own difficul- 
ties and cure its own ailments through its own 
efforts. In bringing about this recovery, the 
trade association will, we believe, play a major 
and an important part. 

In summing up the situation as regards the 
business situation, Mr. Feiker says: 

“In a nut shell, it may be said that we have 
two camps of thought: One believing that force 
must be brought to bear to change or to direct 
the machinery of trades and industries; and 
the other that the machinery in trades and in- 
dustries will not change the economic laws, and 
that the sure, and in the long run the better 
method, is the slower process of education.” 

That Mr. Feiker himself is inclined to the 
second viewpoint, is shown by a further quota- 
tion from his address: 

“To me the most practical angle to a stabili- 
zation program is the emergence of the idea of 
deeper significance of commercial research in 
its relation to American industry and trade. 
Behind the curtain of immediate problems of 
business is a junk pile of wornout and obsolete 
methods. The only approach to turning this 
junk pile of waste into savings for the customer, 
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wages for labor and capital, and profit for the 
manager is through organized commercial re- 
search.” 

So far as the citrus industry of Florida is con- 
cerned, we have now the set up of an organiza- 
tion planned and put into operation for the 
specific purposes suggested by Mr. Feiker—the 
education of those concerned with the welfare 
of the industry through commercial research 
and the dissemination of such findings to the 
members of the industry. The Florida Citrus 
Growers Clearing House Association was cre- 
ated to achieve for the industry in Florida just 
those things so urgently stressed by Mr. Feiker 
—education based upon commercial research. 

Few indeed among the citrus growers of 
Florida, we believe, are in sympathy with the 
thought that force must be used to direct the 
machinery of the industry. Most growers, we 
believe, subscribe to the doctrine that the better 
method, and the only permanent relief must 
come from a thorough understanding of the sit- 
uation and a concerted effort on the part ofa 
united industry to solve its problems in the light 
of facts ascertained through commercial re- 
search. 

For the carrying out of such a program, the 
Florida Citrus Growers Clearing House Asso- 
ciation was designed. It is now functioning 
along the lines suggested by Mr. Feiker for all 
trade associations. It is has failed to achieve 
100 per cent. efficiency, at least a part of such 
failure must be charged to lack of that united 
support to which such an effort is entitled. The 
organization is here; its principles are sound; 
its set-up is government approved; its workings 
have been on the whole successful. What is 
now needed to make the organization thorough- 
ly effective is the united support and co-opera- 
tion of all citrus factors. If minor changes are 
needed, they can easily be made, but the struc- 
ture itself is sound. 

Let us hope that the Clearing House may be- 
come for the citrus industry of Florida what 
Mr. Feiker sees as the ultimate word in trade 
associations. 


CROP ESTIMATES 


C. W. Lyons, of the Lyons Fertilizer Co., 
who has established a reputation as a reliable 
forecaster of Florida’s citrus crop, estimates the 
present year’s output at 22,500,000 boxes of 
oranges, grapefruit and tangerines. This esti- 
mate is for car shipments out of the state, and 
does not include fruit consumed within the 
state or that portion of the crop designed for 
juice and canning plants. ‘“Joe’’ Lyons has s0 
seldom gone wrong on his estimates that grow- 
ers are inclined to accept his estimate as very 
close to the actual mark. 


The “green fruit law’ evidently had teeth. 
At any rate, very little, if any, green fruit has 
so far found its way to Northern markets. 


Karl Lehmann has been educating a lot of 
Florida people on the value of Florida’s greatest 
asset—her citrus crop. 


Florida’s spray law, says the court, is con- 
stitutional. 
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This department is devoted to furthering horticultural interests of Florida. Letters of inquiry, 
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This article by Henry T. Maddux 
on potash is of timely interest be- 
cause it illustrates the role of potash 
in crop maturity and holds over 
rather closely in citrus work. Flor- 
ida soils are generally deficient in 
potash excepting in older groves. Be- 
cause of this accumulation of potash 
in such groves our experience tends 
to show direct comparisons with the 
statements made by Mr. Maddux in 
his clay soil discussions.—C. D. K. 

Potash A-B-C’S 

The term potash was derived from 
“pot ashes” which were formerly ob- 
tained by leaching wood ashes and 
evaporating the liquor in large pots. 
Potassium (K) occurs in various com- 
binations with other elements and is 
found in soils and the rocks from 
which they are formed, in the water 
of rivers, lakes and oceans, and in 
animal and plant tissues. Potassium 
does not occur in pure form because 
it readily combines with other ele- 
ments. Ocean water contains about 
0.05% potassium while the earth’s 
crust contains about 2.5%. 

Metallic potassium was first pre- 
pared by Sir Humphrey Davy, the 
great English chemist, in 1807. Po- 
tassium is a silvery white metal and 
at ordinary temperatures has a 
waxy softness. It explodes in the 
presence of water and therefore it 
is kept under petroleum oils. It re- 
acts quickly with the moisture of the 
air. 

Commercial potash for fertilizers 
is very different from metallic po- 
tassium. It is sold as KCL (potassium 
chloride), K2S04 (potassium sul- 
phate), a double sulphate of potas- 
sium and magnesium, KNO3 (Potas- 
sium nitrate), and K2CO3 (potas- 
sium carbonate). These materials are 
found in combination with various 
other materials in commercial grades 
of potash due to the fact that they 
are manufactured from complex 
salts and cost prevents further puri- 
fication. They are not explosive. 

The fertilizer laws of the various 
States require fertilizer manufactur- 
ers to sell potash on the basis of K20 
(potassium oxide) although the pot- 


discussion or criticism will be welcomed 


ash materials do not really contain 
K20. This is done for the reason that 
all materials must be placed on the 
same basis of sale. For instance, 
muriate of potash actually contains 
about 80 to 85% KL (potassium ox- 
ide) as required by law. Potash with 
80% KCL contains the equivalent of 
50% % K20. 

Commercial potassium sulphate is 
quoted by the manufacturer as 90 to 
95% K2S04 and he makes his pur- 
chases on the basis of its K2O equiva- 
lent. Potassium sulphate, 90% K2- 
SO4, is equivalent to 48.6% K20. 

The conversion of KCL (potas- 
sium chloride) to K20 (potassium 
oxide) and K2S0O, (potassium sul- 
phate) to K20 is based upon the 
relative atomic weights of the ele- 
ments considered. The atomic weights 
are potassium 39.10, chlorine 35.46, 
oxygen 16.00, and sulphur 32.07. 

Suppose some muriate analyses 
83% KCL, how are we going to de- 
termine how much K20 it contains? 
2K+2CL equals 78.20+70.92 equals 
149.12, 2K + 0 equals 78.20 + 16 
equals 94.20. 94.20 | 149.12 equals 
.6317 (which is our conversion fig- 
ure for changing KCL to K20.) Mul- 
tiplying 83% by .6317 gives us 52. 
4311. The muriate, therefore, con- 
tains approximately 524%2% K20O. 

Suppose potassium sulphate an- 
alyses 92% K2S04, what is the 
equivalent percentage of K20? 

The chief commercial grades of 
potash with minimum’ guarantees 
which apply in most states follow: 

Muriate of potash, 48% K20. 

Sulphate of potash 48% K20. 

Sulphate of potash magnesia 25% 
K20. 

Manure salts (30%) 30% K20. 

High grade Kainit 20% K20. 

Kainit 14% K20. 

Kainit, high grade kainit, manure 
salts and muriate contain their pot- 
ash in the form of potassium chlor- 
ride. Muriate is refined kainit, most 
of the common table salt and insolu- 
ble material having been removed. 
(See analyses of muriate and kainit). 

For crops like cotton, corn and 
small grains one pound of K20 in 


Do, 
either kainit or muriate gives ap- 
proximately the same results. Sup- 
pose 14% kainit is $19.00 per ton 
and 50% muriate is $46.00, which 
would you buy? What is the differ- 
ence in cost per pound of K20 in 
these materials? 

The composition and the color of 
the different potash materials are not 
constant, but vary due to the fact 
that the raw potash rock varies from 
mine to mine, and even within the 
same mine. For instance, some kainit 
has considerable red material in it 
while other kainit is gray. 

The chief sources of commercial 
potash for fertilizers in the United 
States are the mines of Germany, 
France and Spain. Potassium nitrate 
comes from Chile. Some potash comes 
from California where, at the Searles 
Lake deposit, potash is separated 
as a by-product in the manufacture 
of borax. Some by-product potash is 
produced in the manufacture of in- 
dustrial alcohol and from _ other 
sources. 

During the World War potash was 
produced from kelp (sea weed), 
wood ashes, the Nebraska lakes, alun- 
ite, cement dust, beet sugar waste, 
blast furnace dust and other sources 
since high prices for potash permit- 
ted these recoveries. In recent years 
these operations have practically 
ceased. 

Through exploration by the United 
States government, beds of potash 
have been discovered in Texas, New 
Mexico and at other points in the 
Southwest. Potash is now being pro- 
duced commercially at Carlsbad, 
New Mexico. 

There is considerable potash in cer- 
tain vegetable waste. Tobacco stems 
contain about 4 to 10% potash, the 
ash of peanut shells 64%, and of 
corn cobs 17%. The ash from the 
skins of various fruits are rich in 
potash as follows: Banana 42%, 
grapefruit 30% %, lemon 31%, and 
and orange 27%. 

As stated before, potash materials 
vary in composition depending upon 
the mines from which they come and 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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Sitting down to the family break- 
fast, and we try a can of grapefruit 
of a brand previously unknown to us. 
Doubtful if four of us combined to 
consume a full tablespoonful of 
it. Such poor quality and taste. The 
canned grapefruit industry has had 
to suffer a lot from inexperienced 
packers. However cheap this particu- 
lar brand sold in the markets re- 
cently, it was priced too high. 


In at a meeting of the Orlando 
Citrus Growers Association, as guest 
of a member, to hear President John 
Snively of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change make a talk to the member- 
ship. Very outright, almost blunt, 
President Snively talks a lot of sound 
common sense. He, for one, under- 
stands that naming an institution as 
a cooperative does not insure its be- 
ing either truly cooperative or a 
successful institution; but that a lot 
of hard licks and elbow grease must 
be furnished by someone. 


No oratory from President Snive- 
ly; didn’t even stand up to talk. 
Just sat there and visited with the 
members. Yet his rounds of visits to 
the associations ought to put new 
life into some associations, and in- 
spire confidence upon the part of all. 


Quite interesting some things he 
told us concerning recent studies by 
part of the Exchange forces of the 
length of time which elapses between 
the unloading of a car of oranges and 
their going into the human stomachs. 
These studies show that on the aver- 
age oranges are only seventy-two 
hours from unloading to being con- 
sumed in New York city. That is the 
speediest place of all. In another 
good sized city in New York State it 
requires an average of three weeks 
after unloading for fruit to get into 
consumption. 


A well known Lake County orange 
grower returning for a visit to his 
former home in Chicago was being 
ragged by friends for his use of 
“‘you-all.” He exploded: “Well, after 
saying ‘you-all’ for fifteen years I 
can’t switch back to saying ‘youse- 
guys’ in a week,” 


And now air-mindedness has 
claimed another of our citricians 
(apologies to the opticians, dieticians 
and morticians). Ben Conner promi- 
nent Bartow citrus grower and ship- 
per after having acquired a pilot’s li- 
cense is now the owner of a hand- 
some Stinson-Detroit cabin plane in 
which he is circulating freely. 


We have been gently chided for 
referring to that organized group of 
independent shippers outside the 
Clearing House as that group which 
“looks to J.J.Parrish for leadership.” 
Right. It was simply a lazy writer’s 
method of glossing over something 
which for the moment slipped his 
mind. We referred, of course, to the 
Fruitmen’s Association. It now con- 
trols, we estimate, almost twenty per 
cent of our state crop. S. J. Sligh, 
the pioneer citrus shipper of Orlando, 
is now president; and B. Kilgore of 
Clearwater is vice-president. Fred E. 
Godfrey of Orlando, and a number 
of other well known figures in our 
citrus world are identified with the 
movement. Originally it was organ- 
ized at a meeting called by J. J. Par- 
rish, which fact we offer as excuse 
for our slip. 


N. W. Clark, for many years sec- 
retary of W. E. Lee & Co., is the 
genial, and decidedly able, secretary 
of the Fruitmen’s Association, which 
for quite some time has maintained 
its organization headquarters in the 
Exchange building at Orlando. 


By the way Will Lee, the well 
known Tampa and Plant City figure, 
after dissolving W. E. Lee & Co. 
when he entered the Florida Citrus 
Exchange and became a director of 
that organization a few years ago, 
is now heading a new concern out- 
side the Exchange ranks. It is Stand- 
ard Fruit Distributors Inc., with 
headquarters at Tampa. 


Mention of the Fruitmen’s Asso- 
ciation brings to mind its recent act- 
ion in censuring the State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, for the large 
amount of publicity which the state 
press gave to his action to stimulate 
maturity of fruit. It was the ex- 
pressed opinion of that organization 
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that this legal battle as far as pos- 
sible should be fought out “in pri- 
vate” as a measure for the general 
good of the industry. From time to 
time we have expressed ourself on 
this subject during the past three 
years, while it has been up in the 
state press all too frequently. It is 
our humble belief that one nasty 
little word of seven letters, begin- 
ning with “a” should never be al- 
lowed to appear in print in connec- 
tion with the citrus crop. 


As previously mentioned in these 
columns, we saw the indiscriminate 
use of that word cost the Northwest 
apple growers millions of dollars a 
few years ago. It cost the pear grow- 
ers a lot of money too. We in Flor- 
ida ought to be able to profit by the 
experiences of others; and not be 
too insistent upon acquiring an ex- 
pensive experience of our own. We 
do not begrudge any public official 
the benefit of all the fame he may 
obtain through his publicity bureau 
concerning any worth while official 
activity; but common sense clearly 


* indicates the wisdom of omitting that 


one word from the public prints. 


Recently it has appeared in the 
national produce trade papers quite 
plentifully, for many of those pa- 
pers obtain much of their Florida 
news via the clipping-bureau route. 
That is very poor publicity for Flor- 
ida. 


We quote just a sentence from a 
recent dispatch appearing in a New 
York paper covering the movement 
of the first car of grapefruit from 
Florida this season: “This grape 
fruit passed state inspection, was 

,» and had proper 
color and sugar content.” Is that 
good publicity for Florida? 


Then here is a recent news item 
which had large circulation over the 
North: “Washington, Sept. 18 — 
Spraying of-orange trees with | -. —- 
a. . — — . involves no danger to 
the eater from — — — — — — — poison 
ing, but it does result in a consid- 
erable loss of the valuable Vitamin 
C from the fruit. This information 

(Continued on page 17.) 
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RETAILERS PROFITS 
INCREASE FRUIT SALES 


low retail stores may make profits 
from their fresh fruit and vegetable 
departments has been the subject of 
much study by the American Fruit 
Growers Inc., for upon the profitable 
conduct of such departments de- 
pends much which has vital effect 
upon the volume of fresh fruit and 
vegetable distribution. 

Now the knowledge obtained from 
long and close study of the retailing 
of perishable foodstuffs is being 
made available to interested retailers 
in all parts of the country by the 
advertising department of the Amer- 
ican Fruit Growers Inc.; and the re- 
sults to date have been extremely 
gratifying. 

The advertising campaign of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. to the 
retail trade, as set forth in these 
columns some months ago, continues, 
and is being enlarged. It is proving an 
excellent vehicle not only for putting 
the Blue Goose trademark to the 
front, but for enlisting the interest 
of retailers in the matter of making 
their fruit and vegetable depart- 
ments profitable. 

There is a big difference between 
mark-up and profit. A high mark-up 
of selling price over cost does not 
necessarily mean a large profit. In 
the case of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables it may mean a loss, by slow- 
ing up volume of sales and permit- 
ting the stock to go stale on the re- 
tailer’s hands. Rapid turn-overs, per- 
mitting an always fresh supply for 
the customers’ selection, can be prov- 
en to result in an increased volume 
of sales which even at a very small 
margin will make more actual profit 
for a wide awake retailer than the 
slower movement through his store 
of fresh fruits and vegetables at 
higher price levels. 

This and other facts, plus valuable 
suggestions concerning methods of 
displaying fresh fruits and vege- 
tables and ways of tying up with 
the established consumer demand for 
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BOOKLETS BOOSTS FLORIDA 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Florida Fruits and Vegetables In 
The Family Menu is the title of a 
very handsome booklet issued from 
the office of Nathan Mayo, Florida 
Commissioner of Agriculture at Tal- 
lahassee. It has been written by Mary 
A. Stennis, consultant nutritionist. 

With numerous illustrations in 
natural colors it gives a valuable in- 
dex to Florida fruits and vegetables, 
particularly citrus fruits. In addi- 
tion to worth while nutritional facts 
there are numbers of recipes for the 
the utilization of these Florida prod- 
ucts upon the family table. 

This handsome booklet is one 
which many housewives will wish to 
keep, along with their other recipes. 
Owners of Florida citrus properties 
who reside outside the state particu- 
larly will be interested in obtaining 
copies which they may pass out 
among their friends and neighbors. 
It is officially designated as Bulletin 
46, of the Florida State Department 
of Agriculture. 


SOVIET MONOPLY ON 
ORANGE IMPORTS 


In Russia the Soviet government 
maintains an absolute monopoly up- 
on orange imports; but even these 
government imports pay a duty of 
$17.12 per one hundred pounds, fig- 
ured in United States money. 

Italy, however, sets a high mark 
in the tariff duty assessed against or- 
anges, putting it at $17.50 per one 
hundred pounds when figured out 
in U. S. A. dollars. Italy, however, is 
apparently more interested in keep- 
ing out orange imports than in main- 
taining a tariff for revenue thereon. 
Spain and the Commonwealth of 
Australia are just a bit more frank 
and outright; they simply prohibit by 

(Continued on page 2) 


goods under the Blue Goose trade- 
mark now are being imparted to 
numerous retailers in many places. 
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GRAPEFRUIT START IS 
QUITE SATISFACTORY 


The opening market on Florida 
grapefruit has been generally quite 
satisfactory. Lateness of the crop 
coupled with the operation of the new 
law in effect this season have oper- 
ated to restrict the volume of ship- 
ments, and what has thus far gone 
forward has been well taken. 

To the close of September ship- 
ping, 105 carloads of Florida grape- 
fruit had gone forward, as com- 
pared with 1,036 carloads to the same 
date last year. A notable feature of 
the present market is the willingness 
to take smaller size grapefruit with- 
out heavily discounting the price. 
This is in marked distinction to the 
practice last season. This fact taken 
together with the average small 
sizes of Florida grapefruit this sea- 
son is a most hopeful sign. There 
seems little doubt that under pre- 
vailing economic conditions smaller 
sizes of grapefruit are due to sell 
faster to the consuming public than 
at any time in recent years. It is 
reasonable to believe that many 
families will be able to eat grape- 
fruit in the smaller sizes who could 
not afford to use larger size fruit 
liberally. 

Another gratifying indication at 
present is the number of repeat or- 
ders which have come from the first 
purchasers of early grapefruit ship- 
ments. Nothing could better indicate 
that the grapefruit which Florida 
has been shipping has been giving 
satisfaction. The continued arrival of 
Porto Rican and Isle of Pine grape- 
fruit in quantities at points upon the 
eastern seaboard has tended to throw 
the bulk of Florida grapefruit ship- 
ments up to this writing toward the 
Middle West; but there have been 
numerous instances of satisfactory 
sales of Florida grapefruit at East- 
ern points, indicating preference 
there for the Florida product. 

No Florida oranges have moved to 
this writing, and apparently only a 

(Continued on page 2) 
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BLUE GOOSE 


NEWS 


F INTEREST to 

the citrus growers 

of Florida, each 

month, contained in 

four pages of paid ad- 
vertising from the 


AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWERS INC. 


Florida Division 
Sixth Floor, State Bank Bldg. 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


It was an excellent spirit which 
actuated those progressive 
growers who three years ago spon- 


citrus 


sored and promoted the Florida Cit- 
rus Growers Clearing House Asso- 
ciation. It was an appreciation of their 
intent and purpose which induced the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. to em- 
brace membership in the Clearing 
House, and since to lend its best ef- 
forts to forwarding the interests of 
the Clearing House organization. 


Much of practical benefit to the 
Florida industry has resulted from 
the Clearing House organization dur- 
ing this period, in the opinion of exe- 
cutives of the American Fruit Grow- 
ers Inc.; and there is promise, in 
their opinion, for an increasing use- 
fulness as time passes and experience 
is gained. 

Thus the American Fruit Growers 
Inc. retains membership in the Flor- 
ida Citrus Growers Clearing House 
Association, and continues its support 
of that organization. 

The right to withdraw from mem- 
bership in the Clearing House is as 
fundamental as is the right to join. 
It may not be challenged. There is no 
disposition here to criticise any ship- 
ping concerns nor any growers for 
wishing to withdraw whenever, in 
their opinions, their own best inter- 
ests and the interests of the industry 
warrant such withdrawals. 

It is true, of course, that the bene- 
fits and the usefulness of the Clear- 
ing House are to a large extent 
bound to be proportioned to the 
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scope of its shipper-membership and 
the degree to which it is actively sup- 
ported by the growers. 

Therefore, it is not too much to 
hope that differences which may arise 
inside the Clearing House organiza- 
tion from time to time ultimately 
may be adjusted and satisfied, to the 
end that the splendid spirt which 
prompted its organization may sur- 
vive, and the benefits to the industry 
of coordinated action may continue. 


TRADEMARKS 


“Introduction of the trademark 
into commercial use was natural and, 
when once effected, rapidly became a 
says Morris A. 
one of America’s foremost 


trade necessity,” 
Wise, 
trademark authorities, who continues: 

“Not only does the trademark in- 
dicate the source of origin of the 
goods to which it is attached, but it 
also guarantees or assures the pur- 
chaser, whether an intermediate or 
an ultimate one, that the honest skill 
of the owner of the trademark, the 
high quality of the goods, the care- 
fulness of selection, or purity of in- 
gredients, are to be found in the 
articles to which such mark is affixed. 

“Examination of the evolution and 
development of the trademark is sub- 
stantially an examination of the evo- 
lution and development of the vast 
commerce of our country.” 

And fresh fruit and vegetable 
handlers and consumers pin their 
faith in the Blue Goose trademark; 
and are not disappointed. 


GRAPEFRUIT START IS 
QUITE SATISFACTORY 


(Continued from page 1) 


few cars are due to go forward up 
to the time these lines appear in 
print. It is extremely hazardous to 
attempt to forecast the opening of 
orange shipping; but indications are 
that in the larger sizes Florida or- 
anges should do well after shipping 
opens. 

California Valencias have been 
running very heavily to small sizes, 
and quality is not as good as earlier 
in the season. A considerable supply 
of Valencias remains, however, and 
will hardly be gotten out of the way 
ahead of the movement of the first 
California navels. Picking of navels 
will be just about due to start in 
some of the northern California dis- 
tricts as this appears in print. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN CITRUS 
NOT GROWING RAPIDLY 


Several years ago it was predicted 
that by 1930 South Africa would be 
exporting 7,000,000 boxes of citrus 
fruits; but this season’s production 
is expected to be some 5,000,000 
boxes short of that mark, according 
to C. C. Taylor, American commercial 
attache at Pretoria. 

This authority advises that total 
exports from South Africa this sea- 
son are estimated at 2,200,000 boxes, 
Last year’s exports were 2,003,000 
boxes. Of the present season’s ex- 
ports about 94 per cent is expected 
to be oranges and 6 per cent grape- 
fruit. This places the anticipated 
grapefruit export total at about 130,- 
000 boxes. 

Numerous large citrus plantings in 
South Africa, which earlier were ex- 
pected to raise the citrus industry 
there to considerable proportions, 
have not proven successful, it is re- 
ported. 


FLOWERS FOR LIVING 
FOR SANFORD CITIZEN 


Most any publicity seeker who tries 
hard enough can get his name in some 
newspaper somewhere; but there is 
a self-evident difference between 
such personally inspired incidents and 
the spontaneous outbursts of sincere 
praise which now and then are given 
to a few. 

Sandy Anderson has worked in the 
Sanford celery deal for the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. ever since there 
has been an American Fruit Grow- 
ers Inc. organization at Sanford. In 
summer he goes to Georgia and 
North Carolina to aid in handling 
peaches. To the knowledge of his 
fellow employees of the Florida Di- 
vision he has gotten into the news- 
papers only once during this period; 
but such a once. 

Recently, at the conclusion of the 
North Carolina peach deal, the Sand- 
hill Citizen, published at Southern 
Pines, North Carolina had the fol- 
lowing to say concerning Sandy And- 
erson, printed under the heading, 
Give Flowers While They Live: 

“It seems to be the habit of hu- 
mans to pay their tribute to a fel- 
low member of the race at the ob- 
sequies of said member; but the 
friends here of Sandy Anderson, who 
has been a regular summer visitor 
here for the past six years, are de- 
termined to tell the world what they 
think of Sandy before he departs 
this life. It is a pleasure for the Sand 
Hill Citizen to aid this enterprise by 
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A Blue Goose Fruit Exhibit In A Prominent Pittsburgh Store 


giving world wide publicity to the 
following: 

“‘Sandy Anderson is the _ big- 
peach man who hails from Sanford, 
Florida. He represents the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. during the peach 
shipping season in the Sandhills. 

“*We do not know of anyone bet- 
ter liked here. He has been coming 
to Pinehurst and Southern Pines for 


six years, and we have yet to hear 
one remark against him. 


“At the height of the peach ship- 
ping movement he found time to 
solicit a truck load of peaches from 
the growers and send them to the 
Orphans Home at Oxford. 

“*We do not know the entire per- 
sonnel of the American Fruit Grow- 
ers Inc. but if many are as sincere 
and accommodating as Sandy Ander- 
son it has a wonderful organization.” 


SOVIET MONOPOLY ON 
ORANGE IMPORTS 
(Continued from page 1) 
law all orange imports. 

Uncle Sam charges a tariff duty 
of one dollar per hundred pounds, 
or one cent a pound, on oranges, 
which seems quite reasonable as com- 
pared with an average duty of $2.07 
per pound, in U. S. A. dollars, as- 
sessed by 52 other countries, ex- 
cluding Soviet Russia, as shown by 
the figures of the Federal Tariff 
Commission. 

Some of these countries and the 
duties charged, figured on the basis 
of U. S. A. money, are, Japan $9.94, 
Colombia $8.83, Turkey $8.04, Guat- 
emala $6.93 and Mexico $7.68 per 
one hundred pounds. 


TEXAS CITRUS ACREAGE 
CONTINUES EXPANSION 


A recent survey from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture shows 


only about twenty per cent of the 
grapefruit trees growing in Texas 
are five years old or older. That is, 
998,570 grapefruit trees are five 
years old or older out of plantings of 
4,898,935 trees. 

This survey shows that, as of 
April 1, 1931, the greatest number 
of grapefruit trees in the Rio 
Grande Valley are two years old, 1,- 
189,042 trees being classed as of that 
age. Some 763,000 grapefruit trees 
were set out in Texas in the year 
ending March 31, 1931. 

Texas also is credited 1,508,394 
orange trees, of which 479,380 are 
five years old or older; and a little 
over 100,000 trees were set out in 
the year ending March 31 last. 

The detailed nature of the figures 
given is made possible by the annual 
inspection of all citrus trees in Texas 
for possible fruit fly infestations; 
and the figures are credited with 
being the most accurate available 
for any citrus producing area. 


Adv. 
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TO WHICH CLASS 
DO YOU BELONG? 


Do you grow oranges and grapefruit just 
for your personal satisfaction? Because in Flor- 
ida it is the proper thing to do; because of the 
joy of seeing gleaming gold against the deep 
green foliage; because of the pride of owner- 
ship? Are you a citrus grower just for the fun 
of the thing, and able to disregard expense? 


Do you grow oranges and grapefruit in or- 
der to do your part in supplying these health- 
giving fruits to a large population at a time of 
year when other fruits are scarce or absent? 


Do you grow oranges and grapefruit in 
order to create jobs and give employment to 
many for whom employment may be helpful? 


Or do you grow oranges and grapefruit as 
a business? With the same thought for the wel- 
fare of your business as is customary in com- 
mercial circles? Are you a commercial citrus 
grower? 


Which of these things motivates your cit- 
rus activities? To which class do you belong? 


If you are a commercial citrus grower, you 
are interested in profits, interested in keeping 
operations upon a business basis, interested in 
true economy and not interested in false econ- 
omy. You are interested in the welfare of the 
industry as a whole, to the end that the con- 
tinuity of your own business may be assured. 
You look upon the business of citrus growing 
from the angle of business. 


And in that event you are interested in the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. and its operations. 
For here is a business institution which has 
earned the approval of commercial citrus grow- 
ers in Florida by its proven ability to serve 
them in such manner that their businesses and its 
business have mutually benefitted and prospered. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 


Florida Division 
Orlando, Florida 
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IMPRESSIONS 
(Continued from page 12.) 


was obtained this week from Dr. E. 
M. Nelson and H. H. Mottern of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, who ad- 
dressed the American Public Health 
Association on Tuesday. The Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils has completed 
a series of experiments which demon- 
strated that, in addition to losing the 
Vitamin C, oranges from trees spray- 
MOG) wu a Bam & ome ee 
fered from a reduction in the acidity 
of the juice, and from a decrease in 
sucrose, with a corresponding in- 
crease in invert sugar.’”’ That’s good 
news. Yes, but we’d a lot rather it 
hadn’t been necessary for these vol- 
unteer aides of our industry to rush 
to the defense. 


Dirty linen must be washed, of 
course, but not necessarily in public. 
Particularly when there is not the 
slightest necessity for a public ex- 
hibition. A phrase like, “ a spray 
used to induce early maturity’? would 
be just as meaningful to every Flor- 
ida citrus grower as that nasty seven 
letter word; and thus we can as well 
as not draw the curtain of privacy 
before transactions of such nature. 


To the time of this writing, thank 
goodness, no publicity seeking health- 
fanatic has grabbed the subject to 
stir up public alarm, as far as we 
have knowledge. It thus may not be 
too late to remove our foot from our 
mouth, light our Murad, and appear 
as nonchalant as we are able. 


The interest and enthusiasm at- 
tendant upon the series of meetings 
over the state sponsored by the 
Clearing House and conducted by 
Karl Lehmann has been due, we be- 
lieve, to the fact that only known 
citrus growers made talks, to the 
splendid nature of those talks, the 
balanced programs, and the snappy 
conduct of the meetings. 


Folks in the central part of the 
state long ago learned that anything 
Karl Lehmann is running starts on 
time, runs snappily, and stops on 
time. Hence their willingness to get 
out and attend such events. Now the 
= of the peninsula is learning that 
also. 

We attended two of these meet- 
ings; and had the privilege of hear- 
ing Mrs. Edna Giles Fuller and 
Judge C. O. Andrews of Orlando, 
Judge Spessard Holland of Bartow 
and the inimitable James C. Morton 
of Auburndale. We did not have the 
opportunity of hearing W. J. Howey 
or the other speakers who at one 
(Continued on page 20.) 
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Profitable Resulis~ 


follow a 


Fixed Purpose 


9 inthe formulation of Citrus Fertilizers 


"nee YEARS of successful citrus production 
by users of International and Osceola Citrus Fertilizers is 
based upon the fact that: 


The International Agricultural Corporation, in 

formulating its citrus fertilizers, keeps foremost in mind 

the foremost desires of the citrus growers—the growth, 

yield, and quality of their fruit. 

Consequently, the use of these fertilizers brings about a 
realization of the growers’ hopes and expectations of consistent 

rofits: 

The International Agricultural Corporation was organized 
with ‘one dominant idea—that “any development in an old in- 
dustry must, in order to be successful, do something different; 
do something better; supply some actual need.” 


No urgent necessity of greater profits; no distress of tight 
money; no emergency of bluest prospects, has ever swayed 
this company’s course from the faithful following of that 
original policy. 

It is significant that for five, ten, and even twenty years 
and more, many conspicuously successful growers have used 
nothing but /nternational and Osceola brand citrus fertilizers. 
No other fertilizers have been so carefully developed, so thoroughly 
tested, so conclusively proven for citrus use. 


You will find it well worth while to talk your 
fertilizer problems over with one of our service 
representatives. He has a message that is important 
to you. Write us now, so that he may call. 


[NTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL (ORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF #48Grt GRADE FERTIASZERS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


International and Osceola 
Citrus Fertilizers 
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CITRUS COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 11.) 
even from day to day in the same 
mine. The following analyses are 
given to show the variations in 
samples, but should not be applied to 

any definite parcel of potash: 
Muriate of Potash 
Sample No. 1 Sample No. 2 
79.6% KCL 81.5% KCL 
12.3% NaCL 15.5% NaCL 

0.5% MgCI2 0.1% MgCI2 

2.8% CaS04 0.6% CaSO4 

1.2% MgS0O4 0.4% MgS0O4 

0.6% H20 1.7% H20 

3.0% Insoluble 0.2% Insoluble 

Sulphate of Potash 
Sample No. 1 Sample No. 2 
92.6% K2S04 96.5% K2S04 

1.5% KCL 0.5% KCL 

1.9% MgS04 0.7% MgS04 

0.8% CaSO4 0.7% CaSO4 

2.1% MaCL 0.8% NaCL 

0.9% H20 0.5% H20 

0.2% Insoluble 0.2% Insoluble 

Kainit 
High grade 20% Kainit (14%) 
32.46% KCL 23.70% KCL 
56.70% NaCL 63.50% NaCL 

1.50% CaS0O4 2.00% CaSO4 

0.10% MgCl 0.10% MgCl2 

.50% H20 50% H20 

8.75% Insoluble 10.20% Insoluble 

From the information previously 
given the K2O equivalent of each of 
the above samples can be worked out. 

Suppose we have 14% kainit, 30% 
manure salts, 50% muriate, 48% 
sulphate, and 26% sulphate of potash 
magnesia. How many pounds of each 
material will it take to give us one 
unit of potash, or one percent potash 
to the ton of fertilizer? A ton of 
fertilizer with one percent potash 
contains 20 pounds of K20. One hun- 
dred pounds of 14% kainit contains 
14 pounds of K20. Dividing 20 by 
14, we find that it takes 143 pounds 
of 14% kainit to give 20 pounds of 
K20 or one unit of potash per ton 
of fertilizer. One hundred pounds of 
20% kainit gives us exactly one unit 
of potash per ton. 

“Suppose you wanted to make a 
8-8-10 (NPK) fertilizer for citrus 
deriving 2 units of potash from mu- 
riate and 8 units from sulphate of 
potash, how much muriate and sul- 
phate would you buy for 4% tons 
of 3-8-10 (NPK)?” 

NOTE: From this point on Mr. 
Maddux deals directly with cotton 
and clay soils, but the relative appli- 
eation of his conclusions is applica- 
ble to Florida grove soils, especially 
in older groves. The article is there- 
fore of direct value to owners of 


older groves. 
“Many farmers speak of ‘building 


up land’, ‘fertilizing the soil’ and 
‘soil maintenance’. Proper fertiliza- 
tion resolves itself into the problem 
of supplying the particular crop with 
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soluble plant foods in the ratio and 
in amounts most needed for maxi- 
mum production under continually 
varying conditions. Fertilization in 
most sections of the South is not a 
problem of supplying soil defi- 
ciencies, but often becomes so in 
Florida and other sandy type soil 
locations. 

“Many farmers believe that if they 
could only have their soils analyzed 
and their crops analyzed they could 
easily solve their fertilizer problems. 
Such is not the case. The best way 
to find out about fertilizer materials 
is to use them and carefully meas- 
ure results with due regard to grow- 
ing conditions, which is no easy prob- 
lem. A deficiency of one plant food 
often prevents other plant foods 
from producing maximum results. 

“Consider the chemical analyses of 
four samples of a Norfolk sandy loam 
soil taken within the same county. 
The potash content varied from 2,300 
to 3,700 pounds of K20 per acre of 
top soil with an average content of 
3,000 pounds per acre, or only 
enough potash to produce a bale of 
cotton per acre for about 50 years, 
if it were all available. 

“Then consider the analyses of 
four samples of a Conasauga silt 
loam, a limestone soil, taken in one 
county and in the same state as the 
samples noted in the previous para- 
graph. These samples varied in pot- 
ash content from 11,600 to 26,000 
pounds of K20 per acre with an 
average potash content of 17,600 
pounds of K20. This is enough pot- 
ash to produce a bale of cotton per 
acre for about 300 years, if it were 
all available. 

“Although these two soil types 
vary widely in the total potash con- 
tent, tests by farmers using 100 
pounds of muriate of potash per 
acre as a top-dressing for cotton, in 
addition to their regular fertilizer, 
gave about the same results for the 
100 pounds of muriate on both of 
these soil types. The fact that the 
Conasauga soil contains relatively 
large amounts of potash is prima 
facie evidence that it becomes avail- 
able very slowly. Otherwise, it would 
have been washed out long ago. No 
system of cropping or rotation has 
yet been worked out whereby un- 
available soil-potash may be rendered 
available in appreciable amounts. 
Such statements as ‘our clay soil 
doesn’t need much potash’ are fast 
being disproved. 

“A bale of cotton per acre re- 
quires about 50 to 60 pounds of K20, 
which must be supplied by the soil, or 
by fertilizer, or by both. Tests show 
that on clay soils cotton will profit- 
ably respond to as much potash as 
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the crop removes from the soil and 
on sandy soils to more potash than 
the crop removes. The greatest per. 
centage of potash is in the cotton 
burr. Where there is a severe potash 
deficiency the cotton boll fails to open 
fully and the crop is hard to pick, 
Cotton rust is potash hunger and 
where present the entire field should 
receive from 100 to 200 pounds of 
muriate per acre in addition to the 
regular fertilizer, depending upon 
the severity of the rust. 

“For each bushel of corn or oats 
about one pound of potash is re- 
quired. One ton of peanuts per acre 
removes 60 pounds of K20, count- 
ing that removed in the hay. A crop 
of 1,000 pounds of tobacco per acre 
requires about 80 pounds of K20 
and a crop of 200 bushels of sweet 
potatoes 55 pounds. 

“The potash removed from soils by 
crops cannot be depended upon as a 
true index of potash requirements 
for different crops. Soils, previous 
methods of fertilization and crop- 
ping, and the feeding ability of crops 
all vary. Alfalfa can get the potash 
it needs much more easily than sweet 
potatoes. Tobacco will respond to 
more potash in proportion to the 
amount it removes from the soil than 
will corn. The value of the crop and 
the ability of potash to improve both 
yield and quality are important 
factors in determining just how much 
potash may be applied to a particu- 
lar crop with profit. A 60 bushel crop 
of corn may be worth $75.00 per 
acre while 1,300 pounds of tobacco 
may be worth $400.00 per acre. 

“Taking all facts into considera- 
tion the various crops may be placed 
in a scale as to the total amounts of 
potash to which they will profitably 
respond. There is no question, but 
what sweet potatoes need more pot- 
ash than corn, The following scale is 
presented for your consideration. 


400 Ibs. K20 Celery 
Asparagus 
Tomatoes 
Sweet Potatoes 
Potatoes 

200 Ibs. K20_____.|Cucumbers 
Cantaloupes 
Cabbage 
|Tobacco 
|Lettuce 
Strawberries 
Cotton 
Peaches 
Beans 
Watermelons 
Apples 
Pecans 
Wheat 

Oats 
Peanuts 


(Continued on page 22.) 





150 Ibs. K20 


100 Ibs. K20 


75 Ibs. KEO 
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This 


October, 1931 


is the tenth of a 


series of Armour adver- 


tisements 


discussing the 


following phases of the 
citrus industry: 


1, 


Importance of the cit- 
rus industry to Florida. 


Nursery stock and 


young groves. 


Bearing groves and 


varieties of fruit. 
Harvesting. 
Packing. 

Shipping 
Marketing. 
Advertising. 


Citrus by-products. 


Salute to the industry. 
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A SALUTE #40 the 
—— INDUSTRY 


Mes who shaped the very founda- 
tions of Florida’s prosperity 


who gave to the world a golden 
symbol and the glorious substance of 
Florida’s perfect climate—a_ grateful 
host salutes you! 


Yours was the vision which per- 
ceived in Florida’s heritage of magic 
sunshine and fertile soils an oppor- 
tunity to exercise the art of making 
Nature produce a healthful, strength- 
giving product which the world would 
want. 


Yours was the will to do which over- 
came difficulties and conquered calami- 
ties — the essential essence of the 
pioneer spirit—in a steadily sustained 
program of increasing production and 
widening distribution. 


perity. Banks stores . crate 
factories . . . machinery and automobile 
dealers ... transportation systems... 
chemica! plants . . . fertilizer factories 
—all over Florida the prosperity of 
these and other businesses have felt 
the beneficient impress of your activities. 


We salute you, Citrus Growers, we 
who are among the many who shared in 
the benefits which have sprung from 
your accomplishments, we who are 
proud of the privilege of sharing in the 
efforts from which those accomplish- 
ments sprung. And we appreciate, too, 
the widespread patronage of Florida 
growers as recognition of the excellence 
of Armour’s BIG CROP Fertilizers. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, 
Dept. 146, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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Please send me, free, a copy of your “CIT- 
RUS FERTILIZING IN FLORIDA” booklet. 


TN a iad ae aed 
RIG scissile 


So er ee 
I ic re 


Yours is the credit for establishing a 
permanent and flourishing industry 
which is the backbone of Florida’s pros- 


Armours 


BIG CROP 


FERTILIZERS 


Our Florida warehouses are located at 
Winter Garden, Orlando, Homestead, Fort Myers 
Frostproof, Lake Wales, Arcadia and Palmetto. 
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IMPRESSIONS 
(Continued from page 17.) 
time or another during these meet- 
ings have had place upon the pro- 
gram. We enjoyed every minute of 
the meetings we attended. It’s our 
impression the audiences somehow 
felt the significance of the fact that 

no paid speakers were used. 


We got a lot out of what we 
heard; probably only our own low 
mentality is responsible for the fact 
that we now remember clearest Mrs. 
Fuller’s account of the negro gal who, 
being offered a pink silk shirtwaist, 
decided to “go out of mourning from 
the waist up’’. 


Thinking of these meetings and 
other things brings to mind a gentle- 
man with whom we had some asso- 
ciation during the years which we 
spent outside Florida. The gentle- 
man, Christian name Horace, was 
an invariable keynoter at political 
conventions of his party in the north- 
ern state where we spent a number of 
years. The convention would be duly 
assembled and organized and then 
Horace would take the floor and 
plead for harmony. His pleas were 
widely varied but always they were 
for harmony. Thus after a number 
of years he earned the title of Har- 
mony Horace; but that didn’t dis- 
courage him a bit. If Harmony Hor- 
ace hadn’t passed to his final reward 
a few years ago, we believe we 
would recommend bringing him here 
to Florida at public expense and giv- 
ing him free rein in our citrus in- 
dustry. 


A. M. Tilden, president of the 
Clearing House and widely known 
Winter Haven grower, who has trav- 
eled with the Lehmann parties to 
answer questions, made a very strong 
impression upon us. Now we have 
been acquainted with A. M. (Bunny) 
Tilden for years; but in these meet- 
ings we discovered what was to us 
a new side to his make-up. There was 
a statesman-like quality to his ans- 
wers to many involved questions, and 
an entire absence of animosity in 
his utterances, which served to 
demonstrate how, and why, his fel- 
lows put him at the head of that or- 
ganization. Dignified, polite, clear 
and informative his answers were il- 
luminating; and there was every evi- 
dence that starting his second term 
as president of the Clearing House 
hasn’t swelled his head a bit. 


The new “green fruit law’ ex- 
hibits much practical improvement 
over previous legal measures of the 
sort, in our humble opinion. To the 
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end of the month of September only 
something like one hundred carloads 
of grapefruit had been _ shipped, 
whereas it is safe to guess a thou- 
sand carloads would have gone for- 
ward under the old law. That is, the 
grapefruit was passing the old “acid 
test” in large quantities, but it was 
the newer minimum juice require- 
ment which was holding shipments 
down. 


Under the old requirements cer- 
tain grapefruit was capable of pass- 
ing the “acid test” simply because 
it was in reality so immature that 
it had not enough juice for the acids 
to be fully developed. Now that pithy 
stuff is “out’’. 


The minimum juice requirement is 
a good one, if for no other reason 
than that it makes it possible to sugar 
the fruit heavily and thus give it 
good eating quality. The relatively 
dry fruit did not lend itself to this 
seasoning at the table, and thus 
disappointed many of our expectant 
consumer-customers. 


So, thanks to the new law and its 
enforcement, the annual wrecking of 
the Fall grapefruit market has been 
postponed; and hasn’t yet taken 
as these lines are written. 


We always write it “C.W.(Joe) 
Lyons.” T’other day, however, we no- 
ticed it in print, and in another pub- 
lication belonging to this same pub- 
lishing company, as “Joe (C.W.) 
Lyons.” This matter of handling 
aliases is a delicate one, and it looks 
as if we ought to rehearse. Of course, 
everyone knows it is the infernally 
handsome head of the Lyons Fertiliz- 
er Co., but it is confusing. It all 
comes about because either Charles 
Lyons name is Joe, or Joe Lyons 
name is Charles; and would Orange 
Belt fertilizer in another sack possess 
the same fragrance? 


If it were usual to double up on 
names, as does Mr. Parentheses Lyons 
then Bill Mouser, head of W. H. 
Mouser & Co., Orlando, and chair- 
man of the Clearing House’s oper- 
ating committee, might be called 
Harry. All Bill need to do in emer- 
gency then would be to remove his 
hat and thus prove he was not 
Ha(i)ry. (Ha! ha! and loud ap- 
plause), if we follow the style of 
the Congressional Record. 


Dr. R. T. White, president of the 
Orlando Citrus Growers Association 
of the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
while upon a recent visit to his sister 
who lives in Los Angeles toured the 
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California citrus sections, and then 
dropped in to attend two meetings of 
the directors of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. He was greatly 
impressed by “the numbers of palms” 
he saw there; but we are not clear 
whether he has reference to the 
cocus plumosis etc., or the palms he 
encountered in the hotels. 


And California leads off again 
with a law providing for the destruc- 
tion of abandoned fruit properties. It 
is provided that even though there is 
no actual existence of injurious or 
destructive insect pests in such prop- 
erties if they constitute a favorable 
and likely harbor for such pests or 
diseases they are declared a public 
nuisance. Enforcement is put in the 
hands of the county agricultural com- 
missioner, which is Pacific Coast for 
county agent. 


Always have thought there was 
something funny about the recent re- 
quest upon the I. C. C. for a general 
increase of fifteen per cent in freight 
rates. Then we overhear a very smart 
man give it as his opinion that it is 
only-a preliminary to a move for gov- 
ernment ownership of the railroads; 
that after the request is denied the 
railroad brotherhoods will be asked 
to take wage cuts; and after they 
have refused and a big strike im- 
pends groups of large security hold- 
ers backed by organized labor will 
try to sell Congress and the public 
the idea of an issue of twenty-six 
billions of U. S. A. bonds in ex- 
change for the railroad properties. 
Maybe this man’s guess is correct; 
but it’s our impression the memory 
of government operation of the rail- 
roads during the war still remains 
too clearly in the public’s mind for 
such a project to have much chance 
for favorable consideration, if such a 
project should be put forward. 


The new general offices of Richard- 
son - Marsh Corporation, Orlando, 
handsomely supplement the manly 
beauty of W. H. Richardson and 
Lou Jacobs; but imposing as all this 
is, we like best the air of optimism 
that pervades the place. With an in- 
creasing scope and volume of op- 
erations this group exhibits a healthy 
frame of mind; and there is a hustle 
about the place that takes your mind 
off the handsome woodwork and the 
window hangings. Somewhat the ef- 
fect of Grover Whalen on a bicycle 
delivering telegrams. 


Teacher: Did your father help you 
with this problem? : 

Willie: No, I got it wrong myself. 
—tThe Dutch Girl. 
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STANDARD BRANDS 


PLUS 


Gulf Brands are everything good the Grower expects from 


Standard Brands— 2 
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PLUS—careful selection of materials for their plant food value. 
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PLUS—an2 up-to-the-moment knowledge of their chemical reactions in mixing and in 
the soil. 


PLUS—the policy of combining the necessary materials for the purpose intended. 


4 


LAB 5 


PLUS—<arefully kept records of experiments in laboratory and field. 
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PLUS— willingness to urge you not to buy if your crops do not need the fertilizer. 
PLUS~— scientific and dependable field service. 


PLUS—2 greater interest in YOUR results than in the sale alone. 


IT IS THIS “PLUS” WHICH 
MEANS REAL VALUE TO YOU 


Tea A aaa ual kyla MD 


TAMPA.FLORIDA 


Warehouses: Winter Haven, Lake Wales, Bradenton, Winter Garden 
Stocks at other convenient points throughout the state 
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CITRUS COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 18.) 
50 Ibs. K20 |Corn 
|Spinach 

“With small amounts of fertilizer 
per acre it is difficult to arrive at just 
the exact percentage of potash which 
should be used in the fertilizer. Sup- 
pose you are comparing 500 pounds 
of fertilizer per acre containing 6% 
potash with 500 pounds of fertilizer 
containing 8% potash on cotton. You 
are looking for results from 10 
pounds of K20 per acre worth about 
45 cents, or about 10 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre at average prices. If 
your yield of cotton is 1,000 pounds 
per acre and your experimental er- 
ror is 4‘ (40 pounds of seed cotton) 
potash must pay for itself 4 times 
before it can rear its head above ex- 
perimental error. You wouldn’t think 
of comparing $7.00 worth of com- 
plete fertilizer with $7.45 worth of 
complete fertilizer. To properly test 
potash with small amount of fer- 
tilizer the percentage of potash 
should be varied from 5‘, to 10%, 
to 15%, to 20%. 

“*Percentage’ has dimmed _ the 
eyes of many fertilizer investigators. 
The more we think in terms of 
‘pounds of plant food per acre’ the 
easier will be the solution of our 
fertilizer problems. Suppose we use 
500 pounds of fertilizer per acre 
containing 5% potash on cotton and 
a top dressing of nitrogen on one 
plot, and then on another plot the 
same fertilizer plus 100 pounds of 
muriate of potash. Suppose we test 
this for three years and the average 
return is $4.00 for each $1.00 in- 
vested in extra potash. We then de- 
cide that the practice is profitable 
and that we will use all of the pot- 
ash in our mixed fertilizer at plant- 
ing. What have we? The answer is 
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Hienty successful results have 
followed the application of Or- 
THO KLEENUP for the control of 
Scale, White Fly, Rust Mite and 
(in combination with Bordeaux) 
Scab and Melanose. 


CALIFORNIA 
SPRAY-CHEMICAL 
CORP. 


ORTHO 
61 W. Jefferson St. 


Orlando, Florida Er 


KLEENUP Bowyy 


@ proven 
oll spray for 
citrus pests 


SCIENTIFIC 
PEST CONTROL 
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—500 pounds of fertilizer contain- 
ing 15% potash. Don’t let ‘percent- 
age’ scare you when you begin to 
use a low-cost food like potash. 

“What is the role of potash in 
plant nutrition and what may be ex- 
pected from the use of larger chan 
ordinary amounts of potash for the 
various crops under field conditions? 
This will depend upon the crop un- 
der consideration, weather condi- 
tions, methods of cultivation in some 
instances, the amount of potash ap- 
plied, the amount of nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid present, and other 
factors. To say that potash is most 
important in the formation and trans- 
location of starch in plants, that it 
increases the plant’s natural resist- 
ance to diseases, and that it gives 
stiffness to the stems of plants, as 
with small grains, does not begin to 
tell the true story of what may be 
expected of extra potash under aver- 
age field conditions with the various 
crops. 

“Some investigators have stated 
‘potash like nitrogen tends to delay 
ripening and helps to counteract the 
effects of phosphoric acid.’ This is a 
broad statement and it cannot always 
be applied to field conditions. What 
is a proper yardstick for measuring 
maturity and when should it be ap- 
plied? Taken from a standpoint of 
field conditions potash prevents pre- 
maturity rather than delays maturi- 
ty. 

“Take cotton on Coastal Plain 
soils under average conditions fer- 
tilized with 400 pounds of average 
complete fertilizer per acre and 100 
pounds of nitrogen material. Apply 
an extra 100 pounds of muriate of 
potash per acre and what happens? 
Rust will be completely controlled, 
if present, and damage from wilt 
will be reduced. (Wilt resistant seed 
plus potash is needed to fully control 
wilt.) The bolls will be larger and 
fewer will be needed to give a pound 
of seed cotton. The percentage of 
lint (turn-out) will be larger—about 
20 to 25 pounds of lint per 1,400 
pounds of seed cotton under aver- 
age conditions. 

“If the soil shows a marked pot- 
ash deficiency, the increase in the 
size of bolls will be very decided, the 
increase in turn-out large, and an 
improvement in the oil content of 
the seed and in the length of the 
lint will be noted. The increase in 
yield will be in proportion to the 
natural fertility of the soil, thorough- 
ness of boll weevil control, weather 
conditions, type of seed used and 
stand, and other factors. Under av- 
erage conditions it may be expected 
that the 100 pounds of muriate will 
increase yields about 20%. 
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“At what period of harvesting un- 
der average conditions does this 20% 
increase in yield show up? Generally, 
in the second picking. Under some 
conditions instances have been noted 
where the extra potash apparently 
caused the cotton to open earlier 
but no satisfactory reason for this 
could be arrived at. This has even 
occurred’ on clay soils. Where 200 
pounds of extra muriate of potash 
was used a portion of the increase 
was especially noted in the third 
picking. 

“Is this delaying maturity? The 
cotton was carefully examined when 
the bolls were maturing and it was 
noted that the first ‘speckled’ bolls 
appeared on the extra-potash plot 
and that they were much firmer—an 
excellent index to maturity. The ex- 
tra-potash apparently permitted the 
plant to grow normally for a longer 
period of time, giving larger bolls, 
increased yields, a better turn-out, 
and threw the increased yield into 
the second picking. Where an extra 
50 pounds of muriate of potash per 
acre was used on a Piedmont or clay 
soil, the points just noted were not 
quite so marked, but the yield was 
increased in about the same propor- 
tion. 

“Will extra potash, in addition to 
the farmer’s regular fertilizer, in- 
crease the size of the cotton plant? 
On the Piedmont soils of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama this rarely ever occurs with 
average fertilization and should not 
be anticipated on average soils of 
the Coastal Plain. Where a particular 
system of cropping or fertilization 
has rendered a soil very deficient in 
potash, the size of the plant can be 
increased by the use of extra potash. 
This has been noted on the Mississip- 
pi Valley soils of Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas and on Coastal 
Plain soils where cotton suffers se- 
verely from rust and wilt. 

“Did the extra potash actually in- 
crease the size of the cotton plant? 
No, it was not the potash, but nitro- 
gen doing its full job in co-operation 
with adequate supplies of phosphoric 
acid and potash. From a standpoint 
of plant physiology, it is dangerous 
to say that nitrogen does this, phos- 
phoric acid that, and potash the 
other, and then try to apply the 
theory to varying field conditions. 

“Potash helps plants to resist some 
diseases, but not all. In combination 
with adequate supplies of phosphoric 
acid and nitrogen it apparently ‘tones 
up’ the plant and its action from 2 
practical standpoint may be likened 
to that of iron in a spring tonic. 

“Potash helps to improve the ship- 
ping quality of fruits and vege- 
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tables, and in many cases apparently 
improves their color and flavor. In 
the production of high quality to- 
bacco it is of first importance, al- 
though the number of plants ‘per 
acre, the amounts of phosphoric acid 
and especially nitrogen which are 
present, topping, curing, handling 
and even cultivation, play a big part 
in determining quality with tobacco. 

“With bright tobacco under aver- 
age conditions a fertilizer containing 
10 to 15% potash as compared with 
5% potash will give a smoother tex- 
tured leaf with better body, thus im- 
proving quality and increasing yield. 
However, if the crop has received 
excessive nitrogen and the leaves 
are dark, rough and crinkled the 
extra potash cannot fully overcome 
this situation. If the nitrogen is re- 
duced or the number of plants per 
acre is increased so as to bring the 
nitrogen per plant to the proper 
ratio, extra potash can then be de- 
pended upon to improve both yield 
and quality, and greatly increase the 
selling price per acre. 

“Will 150 pounds of K2O0 per 
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acre produce more No. 1 sweet po- 
tatoes than 60 pounds of K20? If 
your soil is an average of the Coastal 
Plain and you fertilize with 80 
pounds of P205 and 30 pounds of 
NH3 well distributed in 36 inch rows 
under plants set 10 to 12 inches 
apart, the answer is “Yes”. If your 
soil is rich and you fertilize with 80 
pounds of P205 and 50 pounds of 
NH8 in 46 inch rows with plants 15 
inches apart, the answer is ‘maybe’. 
With the latter condition a large 
number of jumbos will probably be 
produced in spite of the extra potash 
in most years. Tests show that a 
maximum crop of sweet potatoes re- 
quires about 150 to 200 pounds of 
K20 per acre and that this crop is 
practically in the same class with 
bright tobacco as to its total potash 
requirements. 

“The largest cabbage grower in 
the United States, located at Mobile, 
Alabama, was making all the cab- 
bage per acre he wished and was 
getting correct size of heads, but 
wanted improved fismness of head, 
which he called ‘quality’. He applied 
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1,800 pounds per acre of a complete 
fertilizer containing 7% potash to 
two plots, and then top-dressed one 
of these plots with 150 pounds of 
muriate of potash per acre, increas- 
ing the K20 from 125 pounds to 
200 pounds per acre. 

“He paid no attention whatsoever 
to yield, but found that with the 
same number of heads per crate, 
each average crate from the check 
plot weighed 98 pounds while the av- 
erage weight per crate for the pot- 
ash plot was 112 pounds. His neigh- 
bor conducted the same type of test 
and the average weight per crate was 
changed from 108 pounds for the 
check to 124 pounds for the potash 
plot. Thus the grower was given a 
new scale for arriving at ‘quality’ 
for cabbage. 

“The crop receiving the extra pot- 
ash withstood shipping much better 
and deteriorated at a much slower 
rate when simply stored in crates in 
an open shed. 

“Experience has shown that field 
and truck crops in the South never 

(Continued on page 26.) 





Quick Change Device 
All Steel Construction 
Double or Single Sizers 
Ball Bearing Sizing Rollers 





Recent improvements made in the Skinner-Parker 

Sizer have made it a very quiet, smooth running 

machine, easy to handle and remarkably accurate 

in sizing all kinds of citrus fruit. * * * Changes in ~ 

the setting of the sizing rollers to get the desired bulge in the pack | 
have been made very simple and easily accessible and when once 
set for any one variety are not affected by changes in the setting 
for other varieties. * * * Sizing rollers are now tubular steel and 
turn in annular ball bearings. Friction and wear are greatly reduc- 
ed and more accurate sizing results. * * * The motor driver sizer 
is now equipped with a silent Dayton cog belt drive. This cuts out 
ong. set of high speed gears, giving smoother, quieter operation. 
Made in single and double sizes. The picture shows the single sizer. 


Florida Citrus Machinery Co. 


Dunedin, Florida 


Parker BALL BEARING 
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1930-31 Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Report 


L. M. Rhodes, Commissioner Florida 


State Marketing Bureau 


(Compiled by Frank Scruggs, Market 
News Specialist) 


Once more, after considerable in- 
vestigation and careful study, we 
have prepared our annual estimate 
showing the 1930-31 season gross in- 
come to Florida from fruits and 
vegetables. The equivalent of 150,- 
367 carloads of fruits and vegetables 
were harvested from the groves and 
fields of Florida, establishing a record 
movement, and the gross value of 
same f. o. b. track shipping point, 
plus $9,867,335 transportation 
charges within the State reached the 
record sum of $97,077,214 as com- 
pared to $88,757,313 for the 1929- 
30 season. 

Commercial shipments of citrus by 
rail and by boat were 74,645 cars 
with an additional 23,555 cars canned, 
consumed or trucked out of 
Florida. These 98,200 cars had a 
gross value of $55,569,140 and a 
net on tree value of $8,794,052, 
which would be equivalent to 25.1 
per box. Oranges accounted for 
most of the ‘net on tree’ profit; 
grapefruit showing only a small net 
profit and tangerines showing a net 
loss. Trucking operations showed a 
3 per cent profit above ordinary cost 
of production while canning opera- 
tions resulted in a 13 per cent loss. 

The so-called commercial crop 
(meaning that hauled by rail or 
boat) of vegetables, melons, and non- 
citrus fruits, yielded the equivalent 
of 49,168 cars with a gross value of 
$30,433,719. An additional 3,000 
cars were consumed within or truck- 
ed out of Florida with an estimated 
value of $1,481,950. All the trans- 
portation eharges within Florida 
amounted to $3,566,510 and could 
properly be added as gross value to 
the State. The total gross value $35,- 
482,179 was practically the same 
while the movement of vegetables 
and non-citrus fruits was 10 per 
cent larger as compared to the 1929- 
30 season. An accurate estimate on 
the “net” returns to the hundreds of 
marketing agencies, and_ shippers, 
would involve an extended study and 
expense perhaps out of proportion 
to the probable benefits of such an 
estimate. 


Our rankings of the vegetables, 


melons, or non-citrus fruits, accord- 
ing to 1930-31 gross value, were: 
Celery, Beans, Tomatoes, Potatoes, 
Strawberries, Watermelons, Peppers, 
Cucumbers, Cabbage, and Lettuce. 
According to volume: Watermelons, 
Celery, Potatoes, Tomatoes, Beans, 
Cabbage, Peppers, Strawberries, Cu- 
cumbers, and Lettuce. Others were 
in less value or volume but very im- 
portant in the aggregate. 


The citrus fruits in order of gross 
value and volume, were as usual: 
Oranges, Grapefruit and Tangerines. 

The 12 leading citrus shipping 
counties in carlots shipped were: 
Polk, Orange, Lake, Pinellas, Hills- 
borough, Highlands, DeSoto, Bre- 
vard, Manatee, Volusia, Hardee, and 
Seminole. 


The 12 leading vegetable, melon, 
or non-citrus fruit counties in car- 
lots shipped were: Seminole, Palm 
Beach, Alachua, St. Johns, Manatee, 
Dade, Broward, Lake, Sarasota, 
Marion, Hillsborough and Sumter. 

The 20 leading fruit and vegetable 
counties in carlots shipped were: 
Polk, Orange, Seminole, Lake, Hills- 
borough, Manatee, Pinellas, Palm 
Beach, Alachua, Marion, St. Johns, 
Hardee, DeSoto, Highlands, Dade, 
Volusia, Brevard, Broward, Indian 


River, and Lee. 

The 15 leading counties according 
to our estimate of the gross f. o.b. 
value of rail and boat shipments 
were approximately as follows: Polk, 
Orange, Seminole, Lake,  Hills- 
borough, Manatee, Pinellas, Palm 
Beach, Broward, Hardee, Dade, De- 
Soto, Volusia, Highlands, and Indian 
River. 

All of the rail and boat carlot ship- 
ment figures used in this report 
were received from the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 


FEDERAL SCIENTISTS TELL 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
OF RECENT FINDINGS 


Oranges produced by trees sprayed 
with lead arsenate not only differ in 
chemical composition from normal 
oranges, but suffer a considerable 
loss of Vitamin. C content which is 
regarded as such a highly desirable 
constituent of oranges, Dr. E. M. 
Nelson and Mr. H. H. Mottern of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture today 
told members of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association in session at 
Montreal. 

Doctor Nelson’s statement today 
followed completion of a series of 
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Orlando, Florida 
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experiments in the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils which have demon- 
strated that besides causing a con- 
siderable loss of the valuable Vita- 
min C, spraying orange trees with 
lead arsenate reduces the acidity of 
the juice and decreases the sucrose 
with a corresponding increase in in- 
vert sugar. The principal orange pro- 
ducing States have laws prohibiting 
the use of arsenical sprays on this 
crop. 

The spraying of oranges with lead 
arsenate involves no danger from ar- 
senic poison, according to the find- 
ings of the bureau, which disclosed 
no arsenic in the edible portion of 
the orange following many applica- 
tions of spray to orange trees. 

Another interesting fact brought 
out by the recent investigation of 
the Department of Agriculture’s 
chemists which Doctor Nelson an- 
nounced today is that the processing 
of oranges, by the heat method of 
the department’s Plant Quarantine 
and Control Administration, to de- 
stroy larvae of the Mediterranean 
Fruit Fly during the recent eradica- 
tion campaign against that pest did 
not change the character of the 
sugars, citric acid, or Vitamin C con- 
tent of the fruit. 


ALL FARM PRODUCTS RE- 
LEASED FROM JAPANESE 
BEETLE QUARANTINE 


All restrictions on the interstate 
movement of farm products in the 
area covered by the Japanese beetle 
quarantine will be removed by the 
Plant Quarantine and Control Ad- 
ministration beginning September 
28, 1931, according to an order is- 
sued today by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. 

For a week or more, few beetles 
have been found in the produce in- 
spected, and the experience of pre- 
vious years indicates that 
no further beetles will be found in 
farm products. Under the terms of 
the Japanese beetle quarantine, the 
removal of restrictions would have 
taken place normally October 16. 
This relaxation refers to this season 
only, and restrictions will not be re- 
moved next year, the department 
says, until investigations have de- 
termined that the danger period has 
come to an end. 

The restrictions on the movement 
of farm products which are term- 
inated by this order are intended to 
be in force only for the period in 
which the beetle is abundantly pres- 
ent and in active flight. There is no 
risk from the movement of such prod- 
ucts after this period has term- 
inated. 


Orlando 
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Personalized 
Selling Service 


for individuals and associations 


Every selling transaction here receives the 
personal attention of W. H. Mouser, for 
twenty-three years engaged in Florida 
citrus selling. Sixteen years salesmanager 
for one of Florida’s largest citrus shipping 
concerns; the last six years heading this 
business. 


That is just one of several advantages to 
growers and associations who entrust to 
W. H. Mouser & Co. the selling of their 
fruit in the markets. 


Here is a concern big enough to employ 
every modern facility, possessing intensive 
marketing knowledge and experience, yet 
not so big but that the personal attention 
of its head can be given to each sale. 


It does not aspire to bigness. It does aspire 
to obtain exceptional efficiency, and its 
record to date shows unusual performance. 
If interested in obtaining the high market 
dollar for your fruit, let us hear from you. 


Headquarters, Orlando 


Packing Facilities at 
Lakeland 


Crescent City Ozona 
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W. H. Mouser & Co. 


Babson Park 


Members: Florida Citrus Growers Clearing House Assn. 
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CITRUS COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 23.) 
take up more potash than they can 
profitably use. Any excess which is 
applied remains in the soil to benefit 
succeeding crops. In 1914 a portion 
of a field in South Carolina sown to 
alfalfa recieved 1,000 pounds of mu- 
riate of potash per acre. In 1922 the 
alfalfa was plowed up and the field 
planted to cotton. The entire field 
received a complete fertilizer con- 
taining 4% potash and the cotton 
suffered severely from rust except 
where the muriate was applied 8 
years before. Crops are not damaged 
by being fed excessively large 
amounts of potash but may be dam- 
aged by large amounts of potash im- 
properly applied. The same is true 
for other quickly soluble plant foods. 

“When the soil solution becomes 
more concentrated than the cell sap 
of a plant, ‘burning’ of crops occurs 
which is due to exosmosis. Osmosis 
is prevented and a reverse action 
takes place. Herein lies the danger 
of the use of concentrated fertilizers. 
This can easily be prevented by the 
proper application of the fertilizer. 

“With present methods of apply- 
ing fertilizer in the South it seems 
wise to apply fertilizers containing 
up to 8 to 10% potash under the 
crop, with extra potash as a _ top- 
dressing. This will, of course, depend 
on the amount of fertilizer per acre 
and the methods of applying the 
fertilizer. 

“Potash materials are quickly 
soluble and can be used either at 
time of planting or as a top-dresser. 
Experience has shown that even a 
short-growing crop like tobacco can 
be top-dressed with sulphate of pot- 
ash, which theoretically is slower in 
action than the chlorides of potash. 

“Proper fertilization of crops is 
most important and every farmer 
should carefully study his fertilizer 
requirements for the various crops he 
grows. He should conduct test plots 
on a practical from year to 
year. But proper fertilization is only 
one of the many factors which go to 
make up successful farm practice. 
The ability of a man to select the 
best methods and adapt them all to 
h.s conditions spells success or fail- 
ure. There is no algebraic formua 
by which we cen work out the ‘per- 
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sonal equation’. 
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CUBAN CITRUS FRUIT 
MAY ENTER SOUTHERN PORTS 


Citrus fruit, from Cuba and Isle 
of Pines, which heretofore has been 
allowed to enter under permit at 
northern ports only, may now be en- 
tered under permit, inspected and re- 
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leased at any port in the United 
States where plant quarantine in- 
spectors are stationed so far as Fed- 
eral plant quarantine regulations are 
concerned, according to a statement 
issued today by Lee A. Strong, Chief 
of the Plant Quarantine and Control 
Administration. 

In 1923 provision was made in the 
fruit and vegetable quarantine cov- 
ering the entry of these products 
from foreign countries for the im- 
portation of Cuban citrus fruit at 
New York or other northern ports in 
the permits. As a result of five sur- 
veys conducted by experienced en- 
tomologists of the Department of 
Agriculture in Cuba and the Isle of 
Pines during the fruit seasons of 
1923 and 1924, provision was made 
September 23, 1924, for the entry 
under permit at Key West of citrus 
fruit from Cuba, including the Isle 
of Pines, when shipped in sealed re- 
frigerator cars for immediate trans- 
portation, entry, and inspection at 
St. Louis and Chicago. Subsequent- 
ly provision was made for the entry 
of this fruit through New Orleans 
under the same conditions as those 
governing movement through Key 
West. 

In making provision for the entry 
of Cuban and Isle of Pines citrus 
fruit at all ports the department was 
influenced by the fact that inspec- 
tion of this fruit at northern and in- 
terior ports over a period of seven 
years has failed to show that it is in- 
fested with fruit flies. Moreover, the 
fruit as now shipped to the United 
States is so graded and packed as to 
practically preclude the possibility of 
contamination with leaves or other 
portions of the plant which might be 
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the means of’ introducing the citrus 
blackfly, a condition which formerly 
did not prevail. 

The permanency of this provision 
is contingent upon continued free- 
dom of the fruit concerned from 
fruit flies, or the inclusion of leafage 
which may be the means of intro- 
ducing the citrus blackfly. 


INCREASE SHOWN IN FRUIT 
EXPORTS DURING PAST YEAR 


American exports of fruit during 
the year ended June 30 showed a 
decided increase as a result of short 
apple and pear crops in Europe and 
greater sales effort. 

The commerce department an- 
nounced today that fresh fruits ex- 
ported during the year totaled $66,- 
529,000 in value against $50,468,- 
000 the previous year and dried 
fruit $29,661,000 against $28,622,- 
000. 

Grapefrut exports were valued 
at $4,121,000 as compared with $3,- 
513,000 in the previous year. Ap- 
ples exported were valued at $35,- 
996,000 against $2,342,000 and pears 
$6,615,000 against $4,210,000. Other 
fruits, such as lemons, pineapples, 
peaches, grapes and berries, the de- 
parment said, showed either increas- 
es or were well maintained as com- 
pared to the previous year. 


“Grape Juice Concentrate” 
A real drink made only from grapes. 
No. Imitation. $4 dozen cans express 
charges prepaid. Try a supply for 
Christmas. For information § write 
DAVID NICHOLS CO. 


Kingston, Georgia 


CYPRESS FIELD 
BOXES 


Get our prices before you buy 


Winter Haven Planing Miils 
Winter Haven, Florida 


Write, wire or phone 
us at our expense and 
a representative will 
call on you. 
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Picking Carefully A 
Bumper Crop 


You probably never heard of a 
Chinaman by the name of Han Yen- 
Chih who away back in 1178 A. D. 
wrote concerning “Gathering the 
Fruit”: “Small scissors should be 
used for removing the fruit from the 
branches, cutting them off even with 
the surface of the skin and placing 
them carefully in a _ basket.” You 
may be surprised to hear that he 
added: “To protect them from injury 
one must be very careful not to cut 
the skins, thus causing the volatile 
oils to escape, when the fruit will 
easily spoil.” And then the old or- 
iental runs the risk of being called 
the first prohibitionist when he says: 
“The fruit should be kept away from 
liquor fumes. All pickers must not 
drink liquor during the whole day.” 


Seven hundred and fifty years 
later, Mr. H. Harold Hume, citrus 
expert of the good state Florida, U. 
S. A. said: “A fall which will break 
an egg will injure an orange.” And 
so there you have the ancient version 
and the modern practical expression 
of the proper handling of citrus fruit, 
and the evidence of an early recog- 
nized necessity to protect against in- 
jury in picking. 

In five brief months between two 
and three million field boxes of 
America’s finest citrus fruit will be 
picked from the prolific trees of the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 
Haste and carelessness in picking 
should not cause damage and loss to 
those who have labored to produce 
the best quality fruit, and undo the 
splendid work of careful fruit grow- 
ers. 

From the time the first hand is 
placed on the fruit for picking until 
it is prepared for the table, every 
care should be exercised to prevent 
injury and to preserve it in the best 
condition. Why expend thousands of 
dollars in producing quality fruit, and 
allow it to be bruised and other- 
wise injured until it is worth noth- 
ing whatever? And yet, if pickers 
are not careful they will ruin thous- 
ands of boxes of fine Texas citrus 
fruit that will soon be clipped from 
the trees and shipped to the con- 
sumers of the land. Here and there 
in many boxes will be found oranges 
and grapefruit that when packed, 
showed little or no signs of injury, 
which, nevertheless, decay because 
of concussions due to rought hand- 


This article from the col- 
umns of Texas Citriculture, 
while written primarily for the 
benefit of Texas citrus grow- 
ers, is of equal interest and im- 
portance to the citrus growers 
of Florida. Too much stress can- 
not be laid upon the importance 
of careful picking and handling 
of citrus fruits from the tree 
to packing house.—Editor. 


ling. 

Texas citrus fruit deserves proper 
handling, not only because the losses 
sustained in carelessness are unneces- 
sary, but because bad fruit in any 
shape for any reason reflects upon 
the quality of the product. Jobbers 
like to handle fruit that does not 
have to be repacked. Brokers prefer 


to sell goods that stand up in the 
markets. Many unfavorable com- 
ments will result from _ shipping 
bruised fruit, much loss will be suf- 
fered by necessary culling of scarred 
fruit. 


Pickers of Texas citrus fruit 
should be required to wear cotton 
gloves, since finger nails commonly 
cause a breaking or scratching of the 
skin. Only a slight cut can do much 
harm. The fruit should be carefully 
placed in cloth picking bags or in 
clean baskets, preferably the former. 
Care should be taken in emptying 
the fruit into the field boxes. Foreign 
matter such as sand, trash, or twigs 
should be kept away. The contents 
the bags should roll out gently on the 
surface and not be dropped. 


To prevent cutting with clippers, 
contractors should require that fruit 
be cut from the trees with stems half 


(Continued on page 30.) 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON EMULSO 


For eight years EMULSO has been Florida’s Leading Spray 
for the control of White Fly and Scale. During that time 
dozens of products have come on the market, backed by 
extravagant claims, new processes of manufacture, highly 
refined oils and what not. But EMULSO, the same uniform 
product of nearly a decade ago, continues to give the same 


dependable results. 


EMULSO CONCENTRATE 


Emulso Concentrate is nothing more nor less than concentrated Emulso. 
We substituted Emulso Oils for part of the water in Emulso. It is a 
jelly instead of a liquid. You add the water when you use it. 


OTHER NIAGARA PRODUCTS 


These include KOLOSPRAYS AND KOLODUSTS, the Bentonite- 
Sulphur Insecticides: Hardie Sprayers: Niagara Dusters and all kinds 
of dust mixtures from the factories of one of the largest manufacturers 
of Agricultural Insecticides in the world. 


For Catalog and Price List write to: 


Magara 
g TT SS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


7 


WAREHOUSES AT CONVENIENT POINTS 
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TRADE ASSOCIATIONS AND 
BUSINESS STABILIZATION 


(Continued from page 5.) 


the methods we apply in our own 
country, but those which have been 
applied in other nations. If you be- 
long to the camp that believes that 
the source of our evil at the present 
time lies in the anti-trust laws, you 
will do well to read the results of a 
study if the operation of the cartel 
system which one of my associates, 
Mr. Louis Domeratzky, has _ pre- 
sented in the October number of 
“Foreign Affairs’. In essence, the 
European cartel puts into action the 
Government blessing on about all of 
the things which the Sherman Law 
refuses to allow, and apparently the 
cartel as an instrument for control 
has not lived up to its expectations 
in the European countries where it 
has been applied. 

A third, and to me a most practi- 
cal, angle to a stabilization program 
is the emergence of the idea of the 
deeper significance of commercial re- 
search in its relation to American 
industry and trade. Behind the cur- 
tain of immediate problems of busi- 
ness is a junk pile of wornout and 
obsolete methods. The only approach 
to turning this junk pile of waste 
into savings for the customer, wages 
for labor and capital, and profit for 
the manager is through organized 
commercial research. 

After you have set up your ma- 
chinery of organization, you have to 
approach the practical problems of 
production and distribution and man- 
agement in terms of finding what are 
the facts, in order to determine pol- 
icies of action. It seems a long way 
from the phrase “the stabilization of 
industry” to a program of simplifica- 
tion of sizes and varieties, or statisti- 
cal analysis of possible markets, or 
a regional survey of the economic 
factors of purchasing power in a lo- 
cality. Yet stabilization in the sense 
to which we refer will never come 
unless these specific objectives are 
accepted through organized trade 
and industry. 

Take it for granted that in dis- 
cussing stabilization we are talking 
about the stimulation of business, and 
not of the stabilization of business 
under present levels. In my opinion, 
a great opportunity faces the or- 
ganized trade groups at the present 
time in divorcing themselves from a 
purely legalistic relationship to the 
problems of business development, 
and establishing themselves on the 
platform of a solution of economic 
problems. 

The challenge to the trade. asso- 
ciation at the present time is to or- 
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ganize and plan a program in special- 
ized fields for meeting the economic 
problems of the moment. We must 
have more economic and trade asso- 
ciation work. I do not wish to min- 
imize the importance of organized 
groups’ relations to the legal prob- 
lems of the trade, but if the trade 
association of the future is to live up 
to the implications of the many pro- 
posals which have been presented as 
a basis for the future control of busi- 
ness enterprises, it must be economic 
and not legalistic in primary purpose. 

All the causes of selling waste are 
not yet known, We do know, however, 
that the inability of the average man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer to 
locate and work his natural markets 
with reasonable accuracy has given 
rise to an over-lapping of effort for 
which the consumer could not pay in 
full. To combine a large number of 
these individual factors into a short 
formula, we may conclude that the 
ability of American business to re- 
cover stabilization must depend in a 
very large degree upon the develop- 
ment of a more complete knowledge 
of markets and a better knowledge 
and control of costs. 


Another way of putting this is that 
America’s present production of 
goods, actual and potential, great 
though they are, might still be con- 
sumed today if the distribution jam 
were broken. 

One of the first things that comes 
to mind is the difficulty of planning 
production because of our ignorance 
of probable consumption in given 
seasons and territories. An immediate 
objective, therefore, is relief meas- 
ures that will give us a more detailed 
and accurate understanding of causes 
of fluctuations in consumption. 

As intimated before, these fluc- 
tuations in demand are not suscep- 
tible to human control, but modern 
business forecasting is now a devel- 
oped instrument which can and must 
be applied in forecasting consump- 
tion, at least to a reasonable degree 
of accuracy, in advance of the estab- 
lishment of the production budget. 
This thought is revolutionary as com- 
pared with the practice and theory 
upon which American industries have 
grown. 

The modern trade association has 
before it both a preemptory chal- 
lenge and an inescapable public duty 
to provide the machinery whereby its 
members may be able to reconcile 
these factors with greater precision 
than ever before. So much is abso- 
lutely required by a general condi- 
tion of production surpluses. 

Those industries which have risen 
or will rise to this paramount public 
and private necessity are naturally 
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concerned not alone with new diag- 
noses of the evils with which they are 
confronted, but immediately with 
the more practical matter of how they 
are to go about it. While the final 
answer may have to be built up out 
of formidable arrays of statistics 
and general business information, 
the necessity is yet capable of being 
explained in simple terms. Let us 
then lay down this principle: Every 
industry must see to it that it is in 
possession of factual information, 
showing all the external and _ in- 
ternal trends which influence con- 
sumption pertinent to that industry. 
It is axiomatic that complete infor- 
mation is essential. Gaps in the chain 
of facts necessary to draw an under- 
standable picture of what is going 
on with respect to the consumption 
of the industry’s products mean a 
certainty of costly mistakes in fore- 
casting. We have now narrowed the 
question down to this: What are the 
details of the information about the 
production and the consumption of 
particular commodities which an in- 
dustry must have in its possession 
before it is ready to do a workman- 
like job of forecasting next year’s 
sales potential? 


I offer this point by way of ex- 
ample only. Sometimes I think there 
is no more interesting challenge in 
the world than the things it is pos- 
sible for an industry to know about 
itself looking toward greater profits. 
There are hundreds of trade associa- 
tions in the country today. All of 
them have done something along this 
line. Very few of them within my 
knowledge have been given help in 
visualizing the complete field of op- 
erations within which it is possible 
for them to work. The mere, thought 
of production brings to our minds 
dozens of specific activities which 
have helped us to economize in 
building merchandise. Location of 
raw material, location of labor sup- 
ply, design of mechanical equipment, 
improved illumination and_ventila- 
tion, scientific study of freight rates, 
cooperative buying, workmen’s com- 
pensation and _ standardization, ll 
suggest accomplished facts in Ameri- 
can industry that have made for pro- 
duction efficiency and capacity that 
staggers the imagination. 

Yet, on the other hand, an equally 
imposing list of data can be cited 
that is as startling in deficiency as 
the others are in accomplishment. 
What are the unfilled orders in your 
trade from week to week, and from 
month to month? What are the stocks 
on hand with manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers? In what direc- 
tion is consumer preference leading 

(Centinued on page 33.) 
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DO BIG CLAIMS MEAN BIG PROFITS 
DO ADJECTIVES CONTAIN PLANT FOOD 


Ar SOME TIME or other you have tried “adjective 
fertilizer.” You know the kind - - - nice bags stuffed full of pon- 
derous claims and impressive adjectives such as “best in the world,” 


“perfect formula,” “magnificent results,” “incomparable materials,” 
“oldest company in the field,” “far-Alung organization.” 


N O Adjectives are fine on paper. But there's mighty little 

plant food in a whole dictionary of them. For the last 

few years fertilizer manufacturers have chosen to speak extrava- 

gantly of their products, rather than permitting the products to 
speak for themselves. 


M O R E Oh yes, we've probably had adjectivitis, too. But we've 

a decided that adjectives and claims alone don’t grow 
+\ crops. We've decided to toss adjectives overboard. We know 
— NACO Brands can speak for themselves. NACO Brands say it 


‘ANS 
oo 8 in crops, in profits. 
> AD JECTIVES So we have set ourselves to the task of making a fer- 


tilizer that will do what you want a fertilizer to do at a 
price you can afford to pay. Try it - - - without adjectives. We 
have an idea that after you've raised one crop with NACO 
Brands you'll tell your friends that it's wonderful. But that will be 
your adjective, not ours. And we really like to have our customers 


brag about NACO. 


i 


NITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY 
1401-1407 LYNCH BUILDING 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


One of the fifteen different analyses of Peru- 
vianite should meet the needs of your crops 
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FULL TEXT OF TEXAS’ 
NEW GREEN FRUIT LAW 


(Continued from page 7.) 
petent individual to inspect, test, and 
certify as to such fruit offered for 
sale or transportation in such locali- 
ty. Certificate made or issued by 
such designated individual shall be 
signed by him or her as “Special Cit- 
rus Fruit Inspector’’; he or she shall 
not be required to give bond, but shall 
be subjected to the penalties imposed 
by this act for violation of any of 
the provisions thereof. 

Sec. 12. In the inspection of the 
citrus fruit in the grove as is provid- 
ed herein, inspectors shall take sam- 
ples for analysis from the trees and 
from such fruit in the area for which 
inspection is requested, in the pre- 
sence of the owner of such grove. 
Sufficient samples of grapefruit or 
oranges, each fairly representative 
of such of the fruit for which clear- 
ance certificate is desired shall be 
drawn by the inspector, witnessed by 
the owner, agent, or owner’s repre- 
sentative. For such fruit as passes 
the required test the Commissioner 
of Agriculture shall issue his certi- 
ficate of clearance permitting such 
fruit to be removed and offered for 
sale; provided, however, that where 
the Commissioner of Agriculture or 
State Inspector has reason to believe 
that immature and green fruit is in 
fact being offered for sale, such im- 
mature or green fruit shall be con- 
demned and it shall be unlawful for 
any person wilfully to substitute 
green fruit for ripe fruit for which 
a clearance certificate has been is- 
sued; and for the determination of 
whether any such substitute has in 
fact taken place the Commissioner 
of Agriculture shall have the right 
and is herein fully empowered to test 
at the packing shed or elsewhere any 
fruit being offered for sale or for 
shipment. 

Sec. 13. No State inspector or 
individual designated by the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture as “Special Cit- 
rus Fruit Inspector” or duly author- 
ized inspector of the United States 
Bureau of Economics shall be author- 
ized to inspect, test, or issue a cer- 
tificate of inspection and maturity or 
quality of any fruit, except at a 
regularly registered packing house or 
distributing house, or grove, as here- 
in defined. 

Sec. 14. It shall be unlawful for 
any person to obstruct or resist any 
authorized inspector in the perform- 
ance or discharge of any duty im- 
posed or required of him or her by 
the provisions fo this act. 

Sec. 15. Any person who shall 
violate any of the provisions of this 
act, or do, or commit any act herein 
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declared to be unlawful, shall be guil- 
ty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction shall be fined in any sum not 
less than twenty-five dollars ($25.00) 
nor more than five hundred dollars 
($500.00) or by imprisonment for 
not to exceed six months (6), or 
both such fine and imprisonment, in 
the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 16. All money received by 
the Commissioner of Agriculture for 
inspection fees and certificates of in- 
spection and maturity shall be paid 
by him to the State Treasurer who 
shall deposit said money to the ac- 
count of “Citrus Fruit Inspection 
Fund”. All salaries and other ex- 
penses incurred in the execution and 
enforcement of the provisions of this 
act shall be paid out of such “Citrus 
Fruit Inspection Fund” by vouchers 
approved by the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture and warrant issued thereon 
by the Comptroller. 

Sec. 17. That all laws and parts 
of laws in conflict with the provis- 
ions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 18. The fact that the law in 
force at present in this State mak- 
ing unlawful the sale or marketing 
of immature, unripe, overripe, or 
frost-damaged citrus fruit is so highly 
dissatisfactory as to create an emer- 
gency and an imperative public ne- 
cessity that the constitutional rule 
requiring bills to be read on three 
several days in each House be sus- 
pended and this act shall take effect 
and be in force from and after its 
passage and it is so enacted. 


PICKING CAREFULLY 
A BUMPER CROP 


(Continued frem page 27.) 
inch or so in length, and then 
trimmed by a second cut close to the 
button. The stem must be cut so 
smooth so as not to injure the other 
fruit, and yet none of the rind must 
be cut or sliced off. Pulling fruit 
from the tree subjects it to the molds 
which are ever present in all citrus 
producing areas, as does other skin 
injuries. 

It seems that spores of the various 
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citrus molds are almost everywhere 
in groves and packing plants. Even 
the picking bags and hands of the 
pickers are not free from them, al- 
though great care is taken to elimin- 
ate them. Clothes, boxes, trucks, and 
even sometimes the very atmosphere 
are all possible carriers. The intro- 
duction of these spores into the peel 
causes what is called ripe fruit rots, 
as contrasted with the stem-end rots. 

Stem-end rots are caused by a fun- 


, gus present on trees, which germin- 


ates under favorable conditions and 
attacks fruit during almost its entire 
growing period. While stem-end rot 
does not always show up before pick- 
ing, the casual agent is always pre- 
sent in the fruit before it is picked, 
if the fruit develops this rot. 

Two of the most common ripe fruit 
molds are the green-mold and the 
blue-mold. Wherever the cell struc- 
ture of the rind is broken these molds 
find entrance, one or the other or 
both, causing a correspondingly col- 
ored ripe rot. Fruit attacked by 
these spores seems to shrink away 
and waste themselves as they rot. 
Research by W. R. Barger and L. A. 
Hawkins indicate that the blue-mold 
can be controlled by the fungicidal 
solution of 2.5% borax. Only re- 
cently have the higher courts of the 
United States ruled on the rights of 
all packers to use this process. And 
yet, with some knowledge of control 
measures, nothing takes the place of 
care in handling the fruit-from tree 
to packing house. 

First protection measures should be 
instituted by the contractor who 
agrees to gather the fruit for the 
grower, whether employed by the 
grower himself or by the packing con- 
cern. He and his foremen can see 
that the men who do their work 
roughly and carelessly will not stay 
on the job. Labor will be plentiful 


SEED—Rough lemon, sour orange, 
cleopatra. New crop from type 
true parent trees. Also thrifty 
seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, De- 
Soto City, Florida. 


CITRUS NURSERY NEWS 


We have for sale several hundred thousand Or- 
ange and Grapefruit trees of staple varieties on 
sour orange roots. Caliper 1% to 3% inches. Fine 
stock. Must be sold. Write to us for prices. 


Lake Nursery Company 
Leesburg, Florida 
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enough to insure good pickers in ev- 
ery crew. Too many men in a crew 
under one foreman will tend to les- 
sen the efficiency of the work, about 
six or eight being a convenient num- 
ber for one man to handle. 

Growers should insist that field 
boxes be properly filled, but excess 
amount of fruit to the box will sub- 
ject it to injury in stacking the boxes 
on the truck, and in hauling and un- 
loading. Picked fruit should not be 
placed in the sun while awaiting de- 
livery to the packing plant, and in 
transit should be protected by can- 
vas cover. 

Damp weather is unfavorable to 
the handling and picking of citrus 
fruit because the skin is more sus- 
ceptible to bruises and cuts, and be- 
cause blue-mold, especially, is most 
prevalent on damp or foggy days. 
The ideal time for picking is dry, 
clear weather when the temperature 
is around 70 degrees, F., and while 
it is not always possible to wait for 
such a day to pick fruit, pickers 
should bear these facts in mind in 
handling Texas fruit. 

It is the task of the grower to pro- 
duce the best quality products for the 
nation’s markets. The packing and 
marketing agency will see that it is 
properly cleaned, polished and 
packed. They know the importance 


Fertilizer Costs 


Can Only Be Measured 


By Effect On Crops 


The cost of fertilizer per ton may mean 
nothing at all, but the result of having used 
the fertilizer just suited to your requirements 


means everything. 


That’s why so many of our customers are 
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of care in handling and packing. In- 
spectors will see that it is that kind 
of service that will assure the grow- 
er and the shipper the maximum 
amount of high standard fruit, and 
the jobber and retailer the best qual- 
ity pack. 

Most people in America today en- 
joy eating good fruit, and while they 
have been deprived of the genuine 
and wholesome joy of going out into 
the orchard and picking theirs, it 
goes without saying that to satisfy 
and delight, fruit must not only be 
good to eat but good to look at. 


Pecans should be allowed to ma- 
ture fully before they are shaken 
from the trees. 


SEVERAL PLANT FOODS 
SHOULD BE CONSIDERED 


Magnesium, Sulfur and 

Manganese Often Needed in 

Addition to Nitrogen, Phos- 
phorus and Potassium 


Calcium, 


Nitrogen, phosphorus, and potas- 
sium are so universally needed by 
crops that they have come to be con- 
sidered the essential plant-food ele- 
ments. More attention should be giv- 
en to at least four other elements, in 
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the opinion of H. R. Smalley, Chief 
Agronomist of The National Fer- 
tilizer Association, as set forth in a 
paper read before the Fertilizer Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical So- 
ciety in Buffalo recently. 

He called attention to the fact that 
crops require somewhat more sulfur 
than phosphorus and that calcium 
and magnesium are among the chief 
ash constituents of plants. Manganese 
is needed and should often be in- 
cluded in fertilizers. 

As they are now manufactured, 
commercial fertilizers are supplying 
sulfur at the rate of one and three- 
quarter million tons of sulfur triox- 
ide a year, and a study of crop re- 
moval, soil content, loss by leaching, 
and gain from that which comes 
down in rainfall indicates that sul- 
fur is a valuable ingredient of fer- 
tilizers. And yet farmers pay noth- 
ing for it since it is included in the 
superphosphate, ammonium sulfate, 
and potash salts which are used in 
making fertilizers. 

Calcium is included in fertilizers 
to the extent of 1,277,000 tons of 
calcium oxide, while all liming ma- 
terials used supply 1,651,000 tons of 
calcium oxide. In the South, fer- 
tilizers supply 883,000 tons, while 
all liming materials supply only 306,- 

(Continued on page 34.) 





RIPEN 


those who have purchased their fertilizer re- 


quirements from us year after year. 


They know that our field experts will ad- 
vise them honestly and expertly as to the sort 


of fertilizer required to secure the best re- 


sults for their particular grove. 


They know that this company never sells 
anyone with the thought in mind that that 
single sale will conclude our relationship. With 
us the initial sale is simply the entering 
wedge to a long and pleasant relationship 
builded upon a mutual confidence and respect. 


3 Saves time 


If you don’t know us as well as you should 
we will both profit measureably by becoming 


better acquainted. 


West Coast Fertilizer customers 


raise better fruit. 


West Coast Fertilizer Co. 


303 Zack Street 


1 Increases profits 
2 Reduces loss 


COLOR 
BLANCH 


MATURED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


~" ETHYLENE 


This free book shows you how Ethylene: 


4 Saves money 
5 Is neither injurious 
nor dangerous 


6 Is easy to use 


Write for your copy today 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


30 E. 42nd Street, New York City 


Tampa, Florida 


1310 Santee St. Los Angeles 114 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


Warehouses in Los Angeles, Tampa, Jacksonville, 
and other principal cities 


Unit of 
Union Carbide 


and Carbon 
Corporation 





Fico=-60 


The dependable 
oil-spray for 
scale and 
whitefly 

control 


Florida Insecticide Company 
Apopka, Florida 
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TRADE ASSOCIATIONS AND 
BUSINESS STABILIZATION 


(Continued from page 28.) 


your trade? Through what channels 
of distribution do your goods move 
most economically into consumers’ 
hands? What are the total sales of 
your product throughout the Ameri- 
can market and what is the disper- 
sion of those sales by items? In plan- 
ning your sales quotas do you have 
to rely upon general market indices 
that in many cases have only a casual 
bearing on your particular product, 
or has your trade combined to build 
up a knowledge of the best markets 
for your separate products that col- 
lective experience can provide? What 
do you know about your distribution 
costs? Does overhead mean merely a 
lump sum expenditure incapable of 
differentiation, or is it something 
that came into being because of 
steadily piled-up costs on different 
items, salesmen’s territories and cus- 
tomers? If the latter, where has the 
burden been unequal, and how much 
is it costing you every year to sup- 
port the system in which these er- 
rors are contained? 


And finally, has your research ef- 
fort in the field of distribution en- 
abled you to arrive at uniform dis- 
tribution cost methods, stock and in- 
ventory controls, and trade practices 
built upon economics as well as 
ethics? To what extent do the mem- 
bers of your trade practice selective 
selling and selection of distributors? 

Once again, we can find encour- 
agement in the fact that among all 
trade associations many of these 
things have been done. What we have 
still to achieve is a complete economic 
plan for each industry, embracing all 
of the good things that can be done 
and understanding the facilities 
through which they can be done. 

In the shortest form, this story is 
carried in five questions: 

1. How much do I already know 
about the trade which I represent? 

2. What information not now 
 posssessed can be canvassed from ex- 
isting sources of distribution? 

3. How much of this needed in- 
formation can be secured through a 
simple cooperative survey of my 
trade by the trade association itself 
without outside aid? 

4. Can I avail myself effectively 
of the services of private research 
agencies? 

5. What help can I reasonably ex- 
pect from the Government in equip- 
ping my trade to properly cope with 
these vital questions? 

You are more or less accustomed 
to exchanging results of your various 
research efforts and so are fairly 
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familiar with the extent to which 
your objects can be accomplished 
through independent effort. The De- 
partment of Commerce is intended 
to serve these purposes only when 
individual and trade resources are in- 
adequate. To illustrate their scope, 
I will take the liberty of mentioning 
to you very briefly some of the work 
that the Department is doing in co- 
operation with individual industries 
along this line. 

Some industries are filing with the 
Department periodic reports of sales 
and stocks on hand, prices, and sim- 
ilar data, in order that the alternate 
gluts and famines heretofore char- 
acterizing most American distribu- 
tion might be brought within reason- 
ably close control. It is obviously 
easier to plan your next season’s pro- 
duction when you are not relying en- 
tirely upon guesswork and hearsay. 
Other industries have used the De- 
partment to round out a complete 
picture of the distribution of particu- 
lar items of merchandise in the va- 
rious portions of their market and 
have thereby been enabled to con- 
centrate their sales effort and adver- 
tising appropriation where the po- 
tential returns are largest. Some 
trades have filed with the Depart- 
ment complete ‘statements of their 
operating costs, thus providing a 
standard of comparison against 
which to check their individual per- 
formances. No sales manager need 
be warned twice that if his selling 
costs, his delivery costs, his clerical 
overhead, or his executive expenses 
are considerably out of line with sim- 
ilarly placed firms in his trade, there 
is work to be done. It is also possible 
through the use of this same agency 
to go even further in this direction 
and to break down overhead itself 
into the parts to which individual 
items or services have given rise; 
once this is known, it is not difficult 
to compare these isolated costs with 
the gross profit earned in that in- 
stance, and thereby to learn where 
money is really being made and 
where it is lost. 


In my opinion, a new type of trade 
organization is on the horizon. Bas- 
ically that new association is an eco- 
nomic planning unit for its industry 
and trade. Before we decide on the 
exact form of this organization, or 
accept completely the idea that the 
trade association is essential to fu- 
ture group action in industry, we 
need to analyze the association move- 
ment itself, appraise it for its 
strength and weaknesses, and set 
forth the objectives of the newer 
type of organization. 

During the next few months we 
anticipate in the Department of 
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Commerce establishing helpful aids to 
group organizations seeking to per- 
fect themselves in economic plan- 
ning. I anticipate in these coming 
months the opportunity not only to 
work on the specific problems of pro- 
duction and distribution which I 
have touched upon in this address, 
but to evolve with you the new ob- 
jectives of the trade association 
movement, and to perfect with you 
the type of organization which I be- 
lieve must come if we are success- 
ful to find in the trade association 
the machinery for the stabilization 
and the stimulation of business. 

I would set up as practical ob- 
jectives for the work between the 
American Trade Association Execu- 
tives and the Department of Com- 
merce: 

FIRST, the setting up of the ob- 
jectives of economic planning; 

SECOND, the alignment of present 
activities so that they fit into such a 
program of economic planning, and 
so that their larger purpose is not 
lost because their inter-relation is 
not understood; 

THIRD, the projection of the in- 
dividual trade association or group 
organization unit as a part of a pro- 
gram of education to the members of 
our combined business organizations 
in the forwarding of the scientific ap- 
proach to the problems of production 
and distribution; and 

FOURTH, the setting up of such 
elements of fact-finding and statis- 
tical control as will enable business 
men intelligently to administer the 
policies of the groups and of their 
individual companies. 


NEW COMPANY TAKES 
OVER MOUNTAIN LAKE 
CORPORATION GROVES 

The Trans-Florida corporation, a 
group mainly of New York men, has 
taken over the groves of the Moun- 
tain Lake corporation, on the road 
leading to the singing tower. 

George G. Norris, president of the 
Standard Oil group of New York, will 
be chairman of the board of the 
Trans-Florida corporation. Others 
interested, most all of whom will 
be directors of the new company, are 
S. K. Peavey, of New York, counsel 
for the Chase National bank and as- 
sociated with Standard Oil; George 
P. Caldwell of New York, first presi- 
dent and a life member of the Invest- 
ment Bankers association and head of 
his own investment -house; Frank 
Newman, head of the United Fruit 
Ditstributors; H. Emerson Evans of 
New York, vice president of the For- 
est Hills Development corporation, 
who will be president of the Trans- 
Florida corporation. 
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SEVERAL PLANT FOODS 
SHOULD BE CONSIDERED 
(Continued from page 31.) 
000 tons of calcium oxide. Although 
most of the calcium in fertilizers is 
not effective in reducing soil acidity, 
there can be little doubt that on 
many light sandy soils it is serving 
as plant food. Like sulfur, the cal- 
cium in fertilizers is supplied at no 
cost to farmers, being a constituent 
of the superphosphate and other ma- 
terials out of which fertilizers are 
made. 

Magnesium is already being used 
extensively as a plant food on to- 
bacco, and in field trials some very 
good results have been secured on 
potatoes, cotton, corn, and other 
crops. These results indicate that 
magnesium should receive more at- 
tention as an ingredient of mixed 
fertilizers. 

The use of manganese on the soils 
of southern Florida is an established 
practice. Experimental results on 
other soils are extremely meager, 
and more data are needed before a 
satisfactory appraisal of the need 
for manganese can be made. The in- 
dications are that it may be needed 
in small quantities on rather widely 
distributed local areas. 


Customer: To what do you owe 
your extraodinary sucess as a house- 
to-house salesman? 

Salesman: To the first five words 
I utter when a woman opens the door: 
“Miss, is your mother in?”—Printers’ 
Album. 
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CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
60 cents. 
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REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—Pineapple land in winterless 
—_— $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus, 


WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
CITY, ROBT. LAMBERT, OWNER. 
FOUNTAIN, FLA. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 
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EXPORT CONTROL OF 
FOREIGN CITRUS FRUIT 


Practically all European fruit pro- 
ducing countries are showing speedy 
realization of the importance of 
fruit standardization and export con- 
trol, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Spanish orange exports showed for 
the 1930-31 producing season a re- 
duction as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. They amounted to 5,- 
200,000 half-cases, weighing 110 
pounds each, as compared with 6,- 
600,000 such half-cases for 1929- 
30, and 4,600,000 half-cases the 
previous year. 

Palestine oranges exported to 
Europe showed an increase. Over 
700,000 boxes of Palestine oranges, 
mostly of the Jaffa type, were ship- 
ped to Europe in 1931, as compared 
with 562,000 in 1930. 





WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars. 
_ John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Packing House manager, for an 
Indian River district Exchange house. 
State experience, ete., in first letter. Ad- 
dress H. Care The Citrus Industry. 

DUSTER... Niagara. 
Steel truck-mounted. 
price. Samuel 


Air-cooled engine 

Nearly new. Half 

Kidder, Monticello, Fla. 

SEEDS—ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA. Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, F Fla. 


FANCY ABAKKA pineapple plants. 
Saeger. Ankona, Florida, 


R. A. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 

SCENIC HIGHWA\ NURSERIES has a 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
since 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 
Fla, 


RAISE PIGEONS—Profit and pleasure. Il- 
lustrated descriptive catalogue postage six 
cents. Vrana Farms, Box $l4a, Clayton, 
Missouri. 





PACKERS ATTENTION: — Two 
chemical transparent flexible orange coat- 
ing processes for sale; royalty or license 
basis. Patent pending. Dr. C. V. Berry, 


251 West 111th Street, New York City. 


ORANGE 


October, 1931 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns, and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


ccsiecesajiiaiaiaiadeelanasiamiaahiaiaaininiiapeinitetaitainaten, 

LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode; excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


| 
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C. D. Kime 


Consulting 


Horticulturist 


Grove Advisory Service, 
Soil Investigations, 
Research. 


P. O. Box 222 
Phone 3489 
ORLANDO 
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Orders - Inquiries 


and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


~ 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 


Tampa, Fla. 


TOP O’ THE TOWN 


European Plan, Fireproof 


300 Rooms With Baths 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 





